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LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera- 
ture, Sects and Doctrines, being a Con- 
tinuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., 
and Henry Wace, M.A. Vol. I., A-D. 
(London: John Murray, 1877.) 


THERE is, perhaps, no department of histo- 
rical knowledge where the student finds 
such a paucity of trustworthy books of re- 
ference as in that to which the volume 
before us is devoted. The far wider in- 
terest possessed for general readers by 
the lives of soldiers, statesmen, artists, 
poets, and philosophers has seriously 
cramped the room assigned in ordinary bio- 
graphical dictionaries (even the great 
French one) to the eminent men who made 
Christian polity and literature what it is. And 
in truth, apart from the huge Dictionary of 
Moreri, first issued more than two hundred 
years ago, and not reprinted since Drouot’s 
edition in 1759, there is almost nothing to be 
had on Christian biography save the Jesuit 
Feller’s inaccurate and partisan compendium. 
This new addition to Dr. Smith’s useful series 
will therefore be welcomed eagerly; and, 
although the public to which it appeals is 
smaller than that to which some of the 
former issues were addressed, there is no 
reason to doubt its speedy dissemination. 
Its usefulness, however, is seriously 
limited by the rule of breaking off short at 
the end of the eighth century, which was 
adopted, no doubt after much consideration, 
but not the less unfortunately, in its imme- 
diate precursor, the first volume of the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities. The limitation 
is far more embarrassing than in that work, 
because, while Christian archaeology after 
the ninth century has rather an artistic 
and dilettante interest, from the ninth century 
downwards, on the contrary, the intellectual 
stature and literary influence on Christianity 
of the theologians who followed the age of 
Karl the Great much exceed those of his 
contemporaries, nay, of the patristic divines 
subsequent to the fifth century, with the 
two exceptions of Gregory the Great and 
John of Damascus. But, once reconciled 
perforce to the restricted area of the under- 
taking, our acknowledgments are due to the 
editors for the thoroughness with which they 
have covered the earlier part of the era in- 
cluded, noting, as they do, every personal 
name which is found in the writings of the 
Fathers antecedent to the ninth century. 
But we think that a mistake of some im- 
portance has been made by introducing 
several articles which have no strict relation 





to the categories of the title-page. There 
are not a few whose place should properly 
have been in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities ; and if it has been felt that they 
were too cursorily treated there, or if their 
omission was discovered too late, it would 
have been wiser to insert them in an 
appendix to that work than to intercalate 
them in one of a different scope. This re- 
mark applies to entries such as Abrasaz, 
perhaps to Cabbalah, and certainly to Bap- 
tism, Confession, Confirmation, and some 
others, while no consistent principle of sup- 
plementing previous defects is visible, since 
some important omissions of the previous 
work, as for example Commizture, are not 
filled in. There is also, of course, the inevit- 
able inequality of merit and accuracy among 
the contributors, for there is nothing 
like a joint-stock publication of this sort 
for emphasising the personal equation 
of writers. And there are some very weak 
names indeed in the customary list prefixed 
to the main work, intermingled, it is true, 
with those of several of the best scholars in 
the country, and of a few outside it. 
Where the work is good, it could scarcely 
be much better ; but where it is not in strong 
hands, much amendment is desirable. For 
one class of entries the students of the 
obscurer byways of ecclesiastical history 
have reason to be grateful; to wit, the 
copious notices of Celtic saints who have 
left their names to many parishes and 
churches in Wales, Cornwall, Scotland, and 
Ireland, but concerning whom absolutely 
nothing is to be found in ordinary books of 
reference. Curiously enough, however, the 
very first of these names which ought to be 
present, and head the Dictionary, is absent. 
The Breton St. Aaron, martyred at Caerleon- 
on-Usk in the time of Diocletian, is not to 
be found, nor yet that other Aaron, Bishop 
of Auxerre, who died in 807 (and therefore 
flourished within the limit of the plan), for 
the first item of the onomasticon is Abbanus. 
The bibliography, also, is often insufficient. 
The first omission of importance is that of 
Prof. Wright’s Apostolical Acts and Epistles, 
which is not included by Prof. Lipsius in 
the apparatus he appends to his article on 
Acts of the Apostles (Apocryphal), albeit it 
is the chief recent contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject, and has been published 
for several years. The Abrahamite sect, 
which arose in Antioch about the close of 
the eighth century, and which seems to have 
been a branch of the Paulicianists, is not 
named, nor yet Abucara, the controversialist 
Bishop of Haran, though we may perhaps 
find him in a later volume under the name of 
Theodore. But there should at least have 
been a cross-reference. On the other hand 
the articles Abdias and Acacius are fuller 
than we had a right to expect, and are very 
good indeed. 

Under Adeodatus we ought to be told, but 
are not, that the pope of that name who 
succeeded Vitalian is sometimes counted as 
Adeodatus IT., Deusdedit being then reckoned 
as Adeodatus I.,a point Mr. Ffoulkes has over- 
looked in glossing the other names. Under 
Ambrose some typographical accident has oc- 
curred, for the order of pagination is 90, 93, 92, 
91, 94, &c., which isa little confusing at first. 
The article itself is, biographically, a good 





one, but the critical portion of it does not 
suggest original familiarity with the author, 
as his marked peculiarities of style and 
thought are very meagrely indicated. On 
the other hand, Prof. Lightfoot’s Amphilo- 
chius leaves nothing to be desired, and Prof. 
Bright’s Athanasius also deserves high com- 
mendation as an able and appreciative 
survey of one of the noblest characters and 
most brilliant careers in Christian antiquity. 
But we are pulled up again by such an articie 
as that on Aphraates, where two persons are 
put under a single heading by the expedient 
of telling usthat oneis not the other; whileas 
to that other, known as the “ Persian Sage,” 
we miss the necessary information as to the 
literary doubt between him and St. James 
of Nisibis, touching the authorship of certain 
treatises, a dispute which required a cross- 
reference to James, not afforded. There is 
a convenient summary of the little-known 
ecclesiastical history and status of the 
Armenians, by Mr. George Williams, but it 
needs the mention of some more books for 
those who desire further information, notably 
Chamick’s History of Armenia and Captain 
Fortescue’s useful little work The Armenian 
Church. In M. de Pressensé’s list of the 
chief editions of St. Augustine, one of the best 
and most convenient is omitted, the Bassano 
4to reprint of the Benedictine, in 18 vols., 
1797-1807, and the article itself, though 
painstaking, is not quite what the notice of 
the most famous of theologians ought to 
have been. Against this may be set Dr. 
Hort’s excellent papers on the very intricate 
subjects of Bardesainand Basilides,and Canon 
Venables’ on Basilius of Oaesareia and St. 
John Chrysostom, though the St. Basil 
is a little out of scale with the general 
proportions of the work. Bar-Simeon, 
or Barsaunas of Ephesus in Trajan’s reign, 
is one of the missing names. Under Bar- 
sumas of Nisibis there is a very important 
omission, that of his advocacy of a married 
clergy, and his enactment of a canon to that 
end in the council of Adri, convened by the 
Nestorians of his party. Nor are we told 
precisely that he was master of the School of 
Edessa before his banishment, though it may 
be just possible to pick the fact out of the 
notice. Prof. Stubbs is very helpful when- 
ever he comes in, as in such entries as 
Alcuin, Beda, Benedict Biscop, and a number 
of English ecclesiastical worthies of less 
notoriety. But Benedict of Nursia, by Mr. I. 
G. Smith, is scarcely adequate, and lacks 
bibliographical completeness also. Bertram 
of Paris, Bishop of Le Mans, since he was ap- 
pointed by King Gontram of Orleans and 
Burgundy to regulate the public affairs of 
the Church in those dominions, and was 
himself the William of Wykeham of his day, 
ought not to have been left out, for he may 
be found in Gregory of Tours, not to speak 
of Mabillon, the Bollandists, Moroni, and 
Richard and Giraud. No less than three 
Bonifaces are missing from the catalogue of 
this name, one of whom, the martyr of A.D. 
290, is the hero of a story sufficiently curious 
to have been worth insertion. Prof. 


Cowell’s learned and elaborate article on 
Buddhism is one of the most important and 
practically useful papers in the volume, but 
even it illustrates the bibliographical incom- 
pleteness already complained of. The ap- 
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paratus he gives does not include Alabaster’s 
Wheel of the Law, Schlagentweit’s Bud- 
dhism in Tibet, Schott’s Buddhaismus in 
Hochasien, Sir Coomara Swamy’s Sutta 
Nipdta, or Major Cunningham’s Laddék. The 
article Chosroes, by Mr. Birks, is really a 
summary of Persian Church history, includ- 
ing that of the Mazdek sect, and is a valu- 
able feature in the book. Prof. Westcott’s 
Clement of Alexandria is also good—better 
than Prof. Salmon’s essay on Olemen- 
tine Literature, which does not grapple 
sufficiently with the problems which 
Hilgenfeld, more than any other critic, 
has started in connexion with the 
Simon-Paul theory, and the question of a 
Pauline v. Petrine Church, ultimately con- 
ciliated by the Ephesine school of St. John. 
Under Commodianus we should have liked 
some more instructive account of his very 
curious writings than is actually given. The 
book is very accessible, in vol. xiii. of 
Gersdorf’s Bibl. Patt. Eccl. Lat. Select. 
(Leipzig, 1847), containing also Minucius 
Felix, Firmicus Maternus, and Paulinus of 
Nola, all edited by Oehler. It is most inter- 
esting as the earliest example of popular 
controversy on record, both as assailing 
one belief and inculcating another; and as 
we do not get anything quite like him till 
the smaller fry who followed in the wake of 
Ulric von Hutten in the sixteenth century, 
we might have had a little more of him. The 
notice speaks only of the linguistic interest 
of his verses, which is less than their historical 
value in estimating the real position of 
classical paganism as a popular belief at the 
time of its impending downfall. Mr. John 
Wordsworth’s articles on Constantine the 
Great and his sons are among the best 
and fullest in this volume. Mr. J. M. 
Fuller’s Coptic Church is an excellent sum- 
mary of a difficult subject; while his Dona- 
tism is nearly as good, though he gives way 
rather more to the love of fine writing than 
most of his colleagues—a fault very common 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, but quite alien 
from the judicial simplicity which should 
mark works of the kind. Under Diocletian 
we miss any reference to the ingenious 
paradox, lately maintained with much learn- 
ing and dialectic skill by Mr. A. J. Mason, 
that the great Emperor was really a friend 
to the Christians, and is most unfairl 
charged with the guilt of the Tenth Per- 
secution. It is impossible, in a brief survey 
like the present, to do more than lightly 
touch: on detached points for praise or 
blame in so copious and minute a work ; 
but enough has been said to show that it 
is on the whole a valuable addition to a 
scholar’s library, though it will need very 
thorough revision when another edition has 
to be prepared. Ricwarp F. LirrLepate. 








My Life from 1815 to 1849. By Charles 
Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, late 
of the Coldstream Guards; Author of 
“ My Youth by Sea and Land.” In Two 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 


One has heard of a dignified clergyman, 
who in his earlier day had fought under 
Nelson at Trafalgar, and under Wellington at 
Waterloo. Major Loftus, whose adventures 





“by sea and land ” from 1809 to 1816 proved 
him, a year or two back, to be a genuine “ old 
salt,” has taken up his versatile pen once 
more to sketch his reminiscences of a crack 
regiment, “the Coldstreams.” We suppose 
these things were possible before the days of 
competitive examination, and when the 
Regent or the Duke of York chose to say 
the word; but, though nous avons changé 
tout cela, is it certain that the services will 
be officered by men of more resource and 
savoir faire, more tact and discrimination, 
because the opening to them lies through 
flooring classical and mathematical papers, 
and writing English essays on the “ influ- 
ence of the drama on morality”? Major 
Loftus, to judge from the tenor of his re- 
flections, more amusing than profound, and 
savouring of an almost extinct Toryism, in 
the two volumes now before us, evidently 
thinks “the old was better.” He hardly 
leaves his first love, the navy, in consequence 
of a fall from the main rigging to the quarter- 
deck, and being threatened with blindness, 
before he finds an opening for himself in the 
sister service ; and when after long years and 
a good deal of practice and observation of 
both, he sits down to record his deliberate 
opinions, one of his first cries is “no more 
ironclads,” with a British tar’s citation of 
Collingwood, Nelson, Howe, Rodney, and the 
rest. ‘¢ All these men,” he remarks, “had 
large fleets under their command; they did 
not run foul of or sink each other; their 
great object was to sink their foes.” And 
later on (in vol. i., 62) he asks, still more 
pertinently, what would happen in time of 
war should “these ironclads be compelled to 
blockade an enemy’s port?” Elsewhere 
(in vol. ii., 26, &c.) he is found decidedly at 
issue with our great economists ‘“ whose 
talk is against a standing army,” and reduces 
a Manchester “colonel of volunteers’’ to 
the conclusion, bound to follow upon a dis- 


continuance thereof, that ‘we do not want 


Gibraltar and Malta and Canada, sir, at all.’’ 

Not, indeed, that Major Loftus’s military 
career afforded him so much insight into 
the real art of war as his earlier naval ex- 
periences. Before ever he could put on his 
uniform he had a recurrence of his old 
attack of inflammations in the right hip and 
left eye, and these appear to have been 
chronic, till he became totally blind. When 
he was able to join his battalion it was 
quartered at the Tower, and while there he 
had occasionally to command the guard 
stationed at the West India Docks, as well 
as to realise the singular gastronomic expe- 
rience of being on the “ Bank guard.” Per- 
haps, too, he could quote as “non cuivis 
homini” his having been called off from a 
dinner-party by his cousin, “the resident 
governor of the Tower,” because “the mob 
had summoned it to surrender.” He was 
next quartered at Windsor, where he could 
already sympathise with the blind old king 
in seclnsion there, and perhaps got the idea of 
the visit to Hanover in quest of an oculist which 
he made some years after. English surgical 
aid of the most eminent character, however, 
early in his career, gave him the soundest 
advice—plenty of exercise, and a limit of 
two glasses of sherry per diem. Amid the 
dissipation and extravagance of barrack 
life, with an acquaintance with spendthrift 





officers and “fortunate youths” (such as 
the handsome Spaniard, pp. 39-41), often 
cemented by a keen taste for field sports in 
common with him, Charles Loftus had with 
his brothers imbibed early prudence from 
his gallant and distinguished father, and 

really showed great capacity for touching 

pitch without the normal consequences. 

At the end of the London season in which 

he was presented at Court our hero went 

down to the paternal abode in Norfolk, 

where the life was diversified by riding, 

sporting, and smuggler-chasing, with now 

and then a domestic picnic on the sea- 

coast, in which his father and sisters, the 

governess, and the household en masse, were 

wont to take part after a patriarchal fashion. 

One of these picnics was to Weybourne 

Hoope, on the Norfolk coast, which we are 

told that General Loftus got the Govern- 

ment of the day to protect from invasion by 

quoting the distich :— 

“ He who would Old England win, 
At Weyborne Hoope must first begin.” 

In 1818 Charles Loftus was on the guard 

of honour at the Duke of Clarence’s wedding. 

In 1819, at the instance of the Prince 

Regent’s private secretary, Sir Frederick 

Watson, he accepted the appointment of aide- 

de-camp to General B., the Lieutenant- 

Governor of Guernsey, a post of consider- 

able delicacy, as a high dispute was raging at 

the time between the “High Bailiff and 

the Royal Court,” and as General B. withal 

was an arbitrary, uncertain man, peculiarly 

difficult to keep in good humour. The 

aide-de-camp learnt, however, to fill up the 

lists for his chief’s dinner-parties, military 

and civilian; to avoid clashing with his 

flirtations ; to ride by his side over any and 

every obstacle in visits of inspection; and 

to “tame brutes that no other man could 

ride with troops ;”’ in short, to keep in with 

his general, for which he got credit—as he 

found when he accompanied him from 

Guernsey to Carlton House, where General 

B. had to take turn as the Prince Regent’s 

equerry—in the highest quarter. His Royal 

Highness told him, as far as a wink could 

do it, “‘that he knew he had a queer one 

to deal with.” On their return to Guernsey 

our hero came off best in the trap which the 

Governor appears to have laid for him as 

for former aides-de-camp, in the cellar and 

the cellar-book, a trap which justifies the 

Prince Regent’s opinion of him; but it had 

been well if he had shown equal discretion 

when he accompanied him to Sark on an 

official excursion, and at a picnic in the 

lovely valley Descarte so ingratiated him- 

self with a pretty brunette who was of the 

party that he was well-nigh entangled in a 

duel with another admirer of large fortune and 

double her age ; and felt himself awkwardly 

involved in a love-affair which, we feel quite 

sure, was no part of his practical code of life- 

government, though he, at this distance of 
time, “warns young men” against such , 
goings-on with singular complacency. The 

progress of this love-affair illustrates Byron’s | 
lines beginning ‘Love is of man’s life a 
thing apart.” After one or two stolen ¢ét 
d-tétes, Charles Loftus left Guernsey fox 
England, in time to witness George IV.4s 
coronation, and the wretched business @f 
Queen Caroline’s dismissal from the gates 
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of the Abbey, on which occasion he records 
“the natural feeling with which the King 
and the Duke of York pressed each other 
warmly to the heart, as the latter gave the 
kiss of fealty’! Then came some yeomanry 
cavalry organising in Norfolk; the ex- 
citement of the Queen’s trial; then more 
volunteering, intermingled with woodcock 
shooting in Norfolk, and divers reminis- 
cences of the Norfolk Rangers; and at 
last a coach-drive of the old-fashioned type, 
which Major Loftus tells so well, from Nor- 
wich to London, where in Wimpole Street he 
found a letter from the brunette’s sister, and 
learnt that he was booked to escort her to the 
Panorama in Leicester Square on the morrow. 
We do not care to pursue much further the 
episode of Elise, as we presume the Major 
himself would scarcely have printed the last 
acts and scenes of it unless he felt sure he 
had survived all who had any part in it. 
His successful attempt to obtain a stolen 
interview with her at the suburban school 
to which she had been sent, an interview 
during church-time, in the absence of her 
schoolmistress, in which Major Loftus 
figured in lady’s attire, with fair ringlets, a 
straw bonnet with a white veil, a pelerine 
frilled at the throat, a pair of lavender 
gloves, and a parasol—this, and a description 
of the sobs and kisses, and feminine distress, 
might well have been left out of an otherwise 
very attractive and amusing book. Though 
the two parted with vows of mutual love 
and confidence, and though the Major devotes 
a page to sentimentalities after the announce- 
ment that ‘‘in three months my poor Elise 
was no more,’ we cannot help a suspicion 
that “light rued young Ferdinand,’ as 
the poet writes ; especially as he very soon 
afterwards put into practice his laudably 
matter-of-fact resolve “ that he would marry 
the first amiable person that liked him, and 
would settle in the country.” This came 
about when, in 1825, he married the youngest 
daughter of Colonel Dixon, a splendid horse- 
woman, who rode to hounds with him, and 
did not feel, probably, the sole drawback 
to his love in Dunham Cottage—‘“ the 
want of shooting-ground.” Thenceforth his 
life seems to have been divided betwixt 
country pursuits, visits to Leicestershire 
for hunting, re-embodying the Norfolk 
Yeomanry, in which he took an active 
interest, and journeys by day and night on 
election business, wherein he proved himself 
a good-tempered, but most successful can- 
vasser of West Norfolk—at any rate, so 
successful that a well-conceived but futile 
attempt was made to kidnap him before the 
polling days. In spite of Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, the Tories won the election, and 
the opposition cry was, “That confounded 
fellow Loftus is doing it all.’ 

It may have been due to his electioneering 
penchant, that in 1844, when he had taken 
his wife and daughter to Havre for a season, 
and thence returned home for yeomanry 
practice, he found out the existence of a 
secret cabal against him, and of a story, 
promoted by one of the officers, that he had 
left the country with the bills for clothing 
and equipping the corps unpaid. Upon de- 
manding a court of enquiry, Major Loftus 
was able to disprove all the charges to the 
tttermost ; and, while the disaffected officers 


resigned their commissions, the October ball 
at Norwich, where the Major was present, 
was the scene of an ovation on the part of 
his old friends and allies. We have not 
occasion or space to close our review of 
Major Loftus’s volumes with any sum- 
mary survey of a life which is still in pro- 
gress, and which we trust may be extended 
yet further. In his blindness, long since 
complete, he has found special leisuxe for 
reminiscences, always amusing, often in- 
structive, and full of shrewdness and good 
breeding. On such social subjects as “ out- 
door relief,’’ and the English bane-of drunk- 
enness, and on strikes and working men’s 
combinations, his wisdom is practical if 
not profound. About matters of natural 
history he is an observant chronicler, as, 
for example, where (in vol. ii., 140, seq.) he 
discourses on herons and heronries, and 
the distances these birds will fiy to feed. 
With one reservation, which we have already 
made, these volumes seem to us to deserve 
a cordial welcome. James Davies. 





EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


The Normans in Europe. By the Rev. A. 
H. Johnson, M.A. (London: Longmans, 
1877.) 


In having to deal with a period embracing 
more than three centuries, the writer of this 
volume, by comparison with his fellow-con- 
tributors to the Series, has laboured under 
some disadvantage. Much compression was 
obviously necessary to enable him to do bare 
justice to a large subject within a limited 
space, and the result has been that his _his- 
torical summaries are at times a little tough 
of digestion. Such chapters, however, as 
the third, in which the European events of 
a quarter of a century are condensed into a 
few paragraphs, and the sixth, wherein 
many opposing lines of interest are drawn to 
@ converging point, stand almost alone as 
examples of undue conciseness. Through- 
out the book Mr. Johnson has brought into 
clear prominence the great landmarks of the 
period which he surveys, and has expended 
pains upon those features of character, inci- 
dent and description, which are best calcu- 
lated to seize the imagination and impress 
the memory of the student. His grasp of his 
subject is indicated by the stress which he lays 
upon essentialas distinguished from subsidiary 
facts—upon broad definitions of racial charac- 
teristics, the comparative policies of different 
rulers, and the consequences for good or 
evil of steps definitively taken ina particular 
direction. Accepting the conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans as the culminating 
event of their history, and the main fulerum 
of their influence upon the world, he leads 
up to the narrative of its accomplishment 
by tracing the gradual course of their 
“exodus ’’ from Scandinavia since the ninth 
century, and the process by which they 
succeeded in establishing a more or less 
secure footing in all the principal countries 
of Europe. This outline includes a sketch 
of the mythology and the social and political 
organisation common to the several branches 
of the Northern family, together with a 
graphic delineation of their physical and 





mental characteristics. Special attention is 





drawn to “their extraordinary versatility and 
power of adapting themselves to varied forms 
and states of society” (p. 18), which stood 
them in stead of the originality and individu- 
ality possessed by other races, and confirmed 
whatever hold their vigour and enterprise 
had once succeeded in obtaining. To the 
foundation of the Duchy of Normandy by 
Rollo, and the steps by which his successors 
acquired a position of semi-equality with their 
suzerain and of political independence which 
rendered the conquest of England practic- 
able, Mr. Johnson properly devotes a con- 
siderable share of his space. The settlement 
in France is shown to have been chiefly im- 
portant as serving to determine thenceforth 
their national type. 

“Tn Normandy the best French qualities appear ; 
the vivacity, the impulsiveness, the cleverness of 
the Romanised Celt seem to have gained strength 
from the courage, the high spirit of independence, 
the perseverance, the chivalry of the Scandinavian. 
. » « « In Normandy the union of the Scandina- 
vian nobles with the French lower classes ae 
duces a famous and peculiar type of men, the best 
of the French, the conquerors and wise Kings of 
Sicily, the powerful conquerors and organisers of 
England, the flower of chivalry, and the heroes 
of the Crusades ” (p. 65). 

A slight portrait of the romantic Duke 
Robert, whose motley character is indicated 
in his two sobriquets of “the Devil” and 
“the Magnificent,” is followed by a more 
laboured delineation of his greater son, the 
Conqueror. After an account of William’s 
triumph over the opposition raised to his 
ducal succession, a brief outline is given of 
the principles of the feudal system which, by 
whomsoever perfected in Normandy, is identi- 
fied with his name in England. Due consider- 
ation is at the same time bestowed upon the 
growing influence of religion at this period, 
by which the evils of feudalism were partially 
counterbalanced, and some of its redeeming 
features brought into an ennobling alliance. 
Rapidly reviewing the troubled history of 
England under its Danish and Saxon kings, 
and the effect of his long residence and train- 
ing in Normandy upon the character and 
policy of Edward the Confessor, which paved 
the way for William’s design, Mr. Johnson 
passes to recount the struggle between the 
Duke and his French neighbours which con- 
solidated his power at home, and then pro- 
ceeds to the story of his great achievement. 
The description of Harold’s gallant, but 
ineffectual, struggle against internal re- 
bellion and foreign invasion at once, and of 
the critical battle of Senlac which sealed his 
fate, is emphasised by a vivid contrast. The 
failure of the Saxons’ resistance is shown to 
have been owing to “their strong spirit of 
localisation and consequent want of imperial 
unity ;’’ the success of the Normans, to 
their “strong organisation and administra- 
tion, executive and military,” under their 
great leader (p. 139). A chapter is devoted 
to an exposition of the political and social 
system established by the Conqueror, which, 
thanks rather to the judicious modifications 
it effected in existing institutions than to its 
elements of novelty, laid the secure founda- 
tion of a monarchy that endured for nearly 
six centuries. A discriminating glance is 
cast, at the close of this chapter, upon the 
different results of feudalism in England and 
France, to which the latest developments of 
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their political structures may be respectively 
traced. 

The ecclesiastical policy of William next 
receives the attention which it deserves, as 
constituting the basis of all subsequent re- 
lations between Church and State in Eng- 
land. The narrative of his reign is com- 
pleted by a brief notice of the Domesday 
Survey and of the objects which it served 
to attain. We cannot follow Mr. Johnson 
in his account of the two next reigns, the 
events of which are outlined with equal 
force and precision. His survey of English 
history during the Norman period fitly 
closes with an accurate sketch of the admini- 
strative and legal organisation set on foot by 
the Conqueror and perfected by Henry I. 

One or two deficiencies might be supplied 
with advantage in a second edition of the 
work. Since it purports to treat of the in- 
cursions of the Normans over Europe, their 
settlement in Italy deserves, as the author 
is the first to admit, a much fuller notice. 
A chapter devoted to the fortunes of the 
Apulian and Sicilian dynasties would lend 
that touch of colour to the record which it 
now wants, and the requisite space might 
be obtained by omitting the genealogical 
tables in the Appendix, which are not likely 
to be often consulted. It would add vitality 
to the account of the Norman administra- 
tion if a reference were made to the fact that 
the proceedings of the Curia Regis and the 
rolls of the Treasurer and Chancellor since 
the twelfth century are still extant, and may 
be inspected at the Public Record Office. 
Mr. Johnson’s style is very readable, but the 
insertion of a name instead of an allusion to 
the person intended would conduce to the 
better understanding of his meaning in one 
or two sentences. The only inaccuracy we 
have observed occurs at page 210, where the 
Cistercian Abbey of Rievaux is placed in 
Northumberland instead of Yorkshire. These 
trifling blemishes detract nothing from the 
general excellence of a volume which merits 
our warmest commendation. It belongs to 
a class of historical manuals the service ren- 
dered by which to young students can 
scarcely be overestimated. A distinct ap- 
prehension of guiding ideas enables the 
writer to find his way across a perplexing 
line of country, and to impart to his readers 
that sense of secular continuity and the de- 
pendence of modern events upon ancient 
causes without which no philosophical view 
of the world’s progress is attainable. 

Hewry G. Hewterr. 








CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The Unrivalled Olassical Atlas. (Edinburgh 
and London: W. and A. K. Johnston, 
1877.) 

The World Classical Atlas. (Same Pub- 
lishers. ) 


Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
- (London: Macmillan, 1877.) 


Tue attention paid to geography at the 
present time has caused a number of new 
atlases to be put forth, for classical as well 
as for mediaeval and modern times ; and the 
issue of new handbooks keeps pace, as it 
should, with that of the atlases, The main 
difficulty is to settle on the plan of the 


good more or less for a certain period of 
time, others think that perfect accuracy can 

only be attained by constructing a map 

which shall represent the state of things in 

a given year. The latter is certainly the 

most scientific way of going to work. The 

relative importance of a city, for instance, 

is seriously damaged by the foundation of a 

new city near by; if both cities are given 

on the atlas, it represents the later state of 
things, but a student of the earlier history 

is sometimes puzzled. So again with the 

great alterations made by new roads, such 

as those over some of the Alpine passes. 

The student of the earlier history has to keep 

constantly in mind when the alterations 

were made, while a map true to the earlier 
history would clear up many of his difficul- 

ties. Thus a map of early England should 
give the extensive forests and marshes which 
impeded communication, and show how few 
the roads were, and how few places now im- 
portant were so then. Of course this is an 
ideal state of things. In a small atlas we 
must perhaps be content with the periodic 
maps, and examine how far they carry out 
their professed aim. These two atlases of 
Messrs. Johnston consist of the same twenty- 
three maps, but arranged in a different 
shape. In the first-named the maps are 
arranged flat; in the second they fold 
across: the latter, therefore, is the smaller 
and more handy of the two, but the folding 
sometimes makes it not quite so easy 
for the eye to run rapidly across the map. 
The print is clear and good, and we think 
the editors are right in not attempting to 
give such a heavy shading of the hilly 
country as to interfere with clearness. It 
would be convenient if there had been a few 
lines of preface stating what authorities had 
been used for the maps. In the map on the 
Geography of Homer letterpress is added, in- 
cluding an attempt to show the principle on 
which the list of contingents in the second 
book of the Iliad is arranged. The purpose 
of the poet would appear to be to aid the 
memory in recitation, the different parts 
each suggesting by association what is to 
follow—here the editors follow Gladstone’s 
Homer. In the map of Gaul Hannibal’s line 
of march is traced, and in that of Italy the 
enlarged sketch of Campania gives the loop- 
lines of the great roads which illustrate his 
campaigns there. A larger map of Rome is 
placed in a sort of picture-map at the com- 
mencement, in which the regions are 
marked. Some, but only some, of the aque- 
ducts are given; thus the Aqua Virginis, 
Aqua Alexandrina, and Aqua Claudia are 
marked, but not the rest. Here, again, a 
word of explanation would have been con- 
venient. Of the later Roman Empire several 
maps are given at different periods, includ- 
ing a useful view of the general direction of 
the barbarian inroads on the fall of the 
Empire. The greater attention now being 
paid to the East shows itself in the later 
part of the atlas, the Eastern maps having 
been rather neglected in the early classical 
atlases. The late identifications in Palestine 
have been partly noticed, but here again we 
miss a few words of introduction. The 
index is specially good, the doubtful quan- 
tities of the names being marked and the 





atlas. Some prefer to have maps that hold 


authorities for them given. 


Mr. Tozer’s book on Classical Geography 
forms one of the small series of History 
Primers edited by Mr. J. R. Green, and is 
as admirable a specimen of condensed infor- 
mation as Stopford Brooke’s English Litera- 
ture. Though only 127 duodecimo pages 
are allowed, yet besides the special chapters, 
room has been found for an interesting 
prefatory chapter on ancient geography, 
including a sketch of the geographical views 
of the ancients, the seas and mountain 
systems of the old world, a physical, poli- 
tical, and ethnological comparison of the 
three continents, and a notice of the his- 
torical influence of mountains and rivers. 
This is what makes the dry bones live, and 
the want of which makes so many geogra- 
phies dry reading. Fortunately, ancient 
geography is free from the weary mass of 
useless and vague statistics with which 
modern geographies are too often filled. 
The special accounts are yery complete 
witain their narrow limits. It might have 
been expected that Mr. Tozer would expa- 
tiate somewhat more largely on the Greek 
geography on which he has bestowed so 
much pains elsewhere; but we do not see 
that he has given it more than its fair pro- 
portion. That Britain should only have a 
page may perhaps, at first sight, shock 
English students. We may quote one pas- 
sage from the general introduction :— 

“ The two great limits by which nations or races 
are separated from one another are the mountains 
and the sea; but these act as barriers in somewhat 
different ways; for while the mountains are abso- 
lute limits, and the passage from one side of them 
to the other has to be made, so to speak, in spite 
of them, the sea is, from one point of view, a 
means of uniting people, because its surface affords 
a ready means of transit when once the art of 
navigation has arisen. Thus, while it is true, 
with Horace, to speak of the ocean as dissocia- 
bilis, it is also true, with Homer, to call it iypa 
xéAevda, or the highway of nations.” 


C. W. Boase. 








Contes Populaires de la Grande-Bretagne. 
Par Loys Brueyre. (Paris: Hachette & 
Cie., 1875.) 


THE curiosity which has produced so many 
recent English versions of Servian, Russian, 
and Indian fairy-tales has led M. Loys 
Brueyre to translate into French a number 
of the nursery traditions of Great Britain. 
M. Brueyre has been industrious and for- 
tunate in his choice of examples from Camp- 
bell’s stories of the West Highlands, from 


. Chambers’ Lowland Scotch tales, from Croker, 


Gould, and other collectors. It is a pity 
that collectors are very rarely awake to the 
fact that they should give popular traditions 
exactly as they find them, without any 
attempt at literary improvement or decora- 
tion. M. Brueyre has kept a watchful eye 
on corruptions of this kind, which are absent 
from the volumes of his two main authorities, 
Chambers and Campbell. His object is to 
give mythological explanations of the tales, 
and of course it would be absurd, though 
easy, to do this if the interpolations of modern 
men of letters had to be mythologically ac- 
counted for. 

Is it possible to explain Mérchen from 
the elemental hypothesis at all? The 





effort has been made, as everyone knows, 
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with immense pluck and dash by such 
writers as Gubernatis. They have resolved 
most Mérchen into the corrupted detritus of 
myths based on the processes of the elements, 
on sayings about sun, moon, comets, eclipses, 
and so on. It is unfortunate that these 
writers have, as a rule, been apt to suppose 
that the nations which they call Aryan pos- 
sess almost a monopoly of the Mdrchen whose 
strange resemblances awaken curiosity; and 
that they have neglected to take into their 
reckoning mythopoeic agencies which are 
going on at the present day in many 
parts of the world, such as India. Mr. 
A. C. Lyall, for instance, in the Fort. 
nightly Review, has given a minute account 
of the growth of contemporary myths which 
have nothing to do with solar or elemental 
mythology. Again, every student of Mérchen 
who is also a student of savage customs 
prevalent among non-Aryan tribes recognises 
in the marvellous parts of Midrchen reflec- 
tions of savage usages and of savage beliefs 
which demonstrably do not spring from solar 
allegories at all, but from manners, customs, 
and the crude spiritualism and magic of 
Siberians, Finns, Zulus, and so forth. One 
finds these marvels explained by Gubernatis, 
and in part by M. Brueyre, as fragments of the 
solar mythology of the Aryan race. We are 
indisposed to give up the simpler explana- 
tion. For instance, the student of savage 
life is aware that stock-groups and their 
members are named, as a rule, after animals 
or fetiches; that it is quite natural for a Cana- 
dian Indian girl to marry a serpent, a tortoise, 
a sun, or a frog. Therefore, when he finds 
the Scotch lassie in the “‘Paddo” (Chambers, 
p- 89; M. Brueyre, p. 57) wooed by a 
frog, he is not tempted to say that the frog 
must be the sun, which emerges from the 
water at dawn. And when he meets the 
same creature, who would a-wooing go, in 
Callaway’s tales from the Zulu, he is still 
more disinclined to think that there is any- 
thing peculiarly Aryan in the tradition. 
Again, when he reads of strange weapons, 
swords of miraculous sharpness, bridles and 
saddles of magical virtue, and so on, he merely 
reflects that all new and odd tools have a 
“medicine” or magical virtue in the eyes of 
savages, and that their wizards give time 
and pains to the production of enchanted 
weapons :— 
**The sharp barbs within a wizard’s flame 

Were forged with peril, and the shaft of it 

Was carved by one who in great fear did sit, 

Within the haunted places of the wood.” 
We know that combs were thought magical 
things in many lands, that iron was at first 
—and therefore probably swords also—a 
magical substance, merely because it was 
strange to early races. Why go out of the 
way, then, to say, with M. Brueyre (p. 157), 
that magical bridles, saddles, and reins are “‘le 
symbole mythique qui représente 1’époque 
de l’année ou du jour ow ils se trouvent”’ ? 
Not to multiply instances, we prefer to ex- 
plain myths by existing facts and institu- 
tions rather than by a theory of symbolism. 
If any race now on earth is in the singular 
stage of culture which eternally contem- 
plates the weather and transforms meteoro- 
logical data into myths, which myths cor- 
respond with the real facts and customs 
of savage life, the study of that race ought 





to be made as soon and as thoroughly as 
possible. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
the term Comparative Mythology should 
be appropriated, as it is very nearly, by the 
school which would deduce the greater pro- 
portion of myths from corruptions of lan- 
guage and forgetfulness of the original 
meaning of allegorical statements about the 
sun, the wind, the earth, and the sea. If 
ever there was a stage of culture when 
the human intellect was absorbed in the 
study of the triumphant day, the waning 
moon, the purple dawn, and all the rest 
of it, that stage of culture has now become, 
if not extinct, extremely rare. On the other 
hand, a vast variety of other mythopoeic 
agencies are still working in every out-of- 
the-way part of the world. The deification 
of great men; the ascription of miraculous 
virtues to stones, to pieces of metal, to every- 
thing in fact; the belief in human descent 
from animals, and in animal kinship; the 
fashioning of weapons magical; the impli- 
cit belief in brownies and in the Poltergeist, 
which is only the “spirit ” of our mediums 
not yet domesticated ; the notion that men 
can assume animal forms—are all living 
in contemporary creeds, and may all be 
traced in the higher and lower mytho- 
logies of the world. These influences cross 
and mix with the elemental current of my- 
thology. Very often a substratum of savage 
myths underlies an upper structure of more 
refined and nobler fancies. The result is 
a confused mass which cannot be disen- 
tangled too tenderly, and which will never 
be understood as long as it is fashionable 
to explain it in a dashing style. Nor will 
Mirchen ever be studied as they should 
be while investigators avert their eyes 
from the nursery-tales of non-Aryan races. 
It will not do to explain a marvel by saying 
that it results from the forgotten meaning of 
an Aryan word, if the same story occurs in 
several non-Aryan races, among Samoyeds 
and Zulus. M. Brueyre touches very gently 
on this side of the subject, which Sir George 
Dasent, years ago, laid due stress upon, in the 
preface to his Tales from the Norse. M. Brueyre 
is discussing the theories of the diffusion of 
folk-tales, and of the cause of their resem- 
blances in different lands. He does not 
think that the limited nature of human in- 
ventions accounts for the resemblances ; and, 
indeed, this view is negatived by the exist- 
ence of almost identical verbal formulae in 
languages so distinct as Romaic, Gaelic, and 
Amazulu. Possibly invention might run 
in certain fixed grooves, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the same rhymed or rhythmic 
formulae should spontaneously occur to dif- 
ferent minds in different races. There must, 
then, have been propagation from a common 
centre, for M. Brueyre most truly says that 
the legends brought from the East by mer- 
chants and crusaders could never have sunk 
down to the peasant class. The cotters of 
Barra could never have heard of “ Berte aux 
grans piés,” and still less could the Zulus ; 
and yet a version of her story is current in 
Africa and in the Highlands. The hypo- 
thesis remains that Méirchen have been 
carried abroad in some vast tribal migra- 
tion from some common centre. This 
centre, according to M. Brueyre, is pro- 





bably Bactriane and Sogdiane, and the 
migration that of the Aryan tribes, five 
thousand years ago (Preface, p. xxxiv.). But 
then he admits (Preface, p. v.) that a wider 
study may show that there is a community 
between Aryan and non-Aryan languages and 
myths, derived from a dateless antiquity, 
when all these races lived together, till the 
were severed and sundered by some suc 
event as the punishment of the builders of 
Babel. In the meantime, he says that the 
resemblances between Aryan and non-Aryan 
folk-tales are very few in number, and that 
is exactly where we disagree with him. Cas- 
tren’s Samoyed and Callaway’s Zulu myths 
are often but the same stories as Grimm’s, 
with the savagery preserved. The young 
prince, among the Zulus, marries some local 
beast by mistake, instead of the cunning 
waiting-maid of European story. This is 
only a local characteristic, like the caution of 
the Scotch lassie, who “didna think the 
puir beastie’’—the amorous frog—“ could 
mean anything serious,” or like the economy 
of the Black Bull of Norway, who bids the 
girl “put by her leavings.” If then 
Mérchen are the common property of 
Aryan and non-Aryan races, the theory 
that they are the detritus of a myth- 
ology which arose from the forgotten 
meaning of allegories couched in terms of 
Aryan language is hopelessly inadequate. 
In the meantime it would be better to collect 
savage Méirchen—with due precautions, for 
Mr. Ralston has an anecdote of a shipwrecked 
sailor who made a living by telling the folk- 
tales of his English childhood to Fijians— 
than to spin theories about the dawn and 
the dew. It may yet be proved, as the 
present writer has made an attempt to point 
out (Fortnightly Review, May 1873), that 
in many cases Miirchen are the germs, not 
the detritus, of the higher mythology. 

The general tendency of M. Brueyre’s 
views has led us away from the details of 
his industrious and praiseworthy book. We 
may draw his attention to the fact that a 
fuller version of Rushin Coatie (p. 39), and 
one with primitive features akin to the 
wilder Servian tale, is in existence. The 
present writer got it from oral tradition, and 
printed it with Nicht Nocht Nothing, a Low- 
land Scotch variant of the Master-Maid (p. 
111), in the St. Andrews University Maga- 
zine, April 1863. Did space permit, one 
would be glad to dispute, step by step, the 
solar explanation of the Celtic tale of the 
young king of Easaidh Ruadh. Why are 
there twenty maidens to represent the twelve 
months in this story? And why does M. 
Brueyre say (p. 81) that as a result of the 
solar character of the myth the hero ne se 
repose jamais, when on p. 72 he had said i 
alla se reposer ? A. Lana. 








Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland. Edited by Thomas Dickson. 
Vol. I., 1473-1498. (Published under 


the Direction of the Lord Clerk Register 
of Scotland.) 


Tue Scottish series which corresponds with 
our Chronicles and Memorials published 
under the authority of the Master of the 
Rolls contains at present but few volumes. 
A really important addition to our know- 
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ledge was made when the Lord Clerk Re- 
gister consigned Hallyburton’s Ledger to 
the printing press, for in that old ac- 
count-book the Scotchmen of the reign of 
James IV. seem to live again before us, so 
minute are many of the details that have 
been preserved. The accounts of the Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland are, however, 
from almost every point of view, except as 
materials for a history of commerce, by far 
the more important. We have no English 
record of a character quite the same. The 
yarious Household Books, many of which 
have been published, cover much the same 
ground, but they are not so fall. Al- 
though the Scottish nobles were, until the 
union of the crowns, a much more powerful 
body than those of England had ever been 
since the death of Henry III., yet in theory 
always, and in practice often, the kings of 
Scotland were far more despotic than their 
English neighbours. It may have been in 
consequence of this that the various pay- 
ments made on account of the State and 
the private expenses of the king were 
mingled after a fashion which seems strange 
to Englishmen accustomed to a different 
character of record. We believe, however, 
that the explanation is to be found, not in 
the nature of the king’s authority, so 
much as in the circumstance that from an 
early period—a time, indeed, antecedent to 
all our records proper, except the Domesday 
Survey and a few charters—the king’s official 
home had been settled; while in Scotland 
the Court was constantly wandering from 
place to place, and, therefore, the persons 
who from time to time transacted the official 
business had not the same chance as with 
us of forming an elaborate system of account. 
This mingling together of things public and 
private has occurred, we believe, in other 
countries in very recent times, and has been 
a fruitful and by no means unreasonable 
source of discontent. Though the politician 
would find it hard to justify, it has, as far as 
Scotland is concerned, been a great gain to 
the student of history. The Scottish form 
of the feudal system had not fallen into 
decay by the end of the fifteenth century ; 
therefore, though Scotland was almost 
always at war, or on the eve of hostilities, 
we find no charges here for the army proper, 
but on the king fell the whole cost of the ar- 
tillery with their accompanying train of carts, 
waggons, bullocks, horses, gunners, car- 
penters, and smiths. If anyone ever gives 
us a history of gunpowder and its uses this 
volume will be found simply invaluable. 
We know no printed document, English or 
foreign, which throws so much steady light 
on the rude manner in which our forefathers 
went to work with the terrible new war- 
engines which had come slowly into use. It 
would certainly seem that the heavy lumber- 
ing guns of the fifteenth century, dragged 
by bullocks on roads that were mere tracks 
for pack-horses, must have been far more 
offensive to their owners than to the enemy. 
That they were thought to be of great 
value is evident from the large sums 
of money expended upon them, both 
at home and abroad. The poverty of 
the country, or its want of preparation, 
is made evident by the fact that even when 
the Scotch had begun to cast their own ord- 





nance, it was found necessary to send to 
France for missiles to discharge from them. 
“To a man to tak mesour of the muldis of 
divers gunnys to send in Frans to mak 
pellokis of irne xvj*,” is an entry under the 
year 1496. Are weto suppose that they had 
not yet learned how to cast round iron shot 
but had hitherto contented themselves with 
stone cannon-balls and “ dyamandis ’’—that 
is, cubes of iron—or that under pressure of 
sudden necessity it was quicker to procure 
ball from France than to make it at home? 
It has been said that it is a sign of affection 
when men give names to living things or 
inanimate objects. Slaves, dogs, horses and 
ships are always named; sheep and goats, 
carts and ploughs, rarely or never. If this 
be true, the new engines which were so much 
to increase the horrors of war must have 
been objects of extreme regard. We all 
know of Mons Meg; at one time she had 
many sisters in every realm in Europe. 
There is a strong probability that the first 
makers of cannon were bell-founders. Bells 
were almost always named, and the metal- 
worker was only carrying on the tradition 
of his trade when he conferred individuality 
on the newly-invented war-engine which he 
fashioned. 

It will be commonly held that the chief 
importance of this record consists in the in- 
formation it gives as to the social life of a 
people whose progress from barbarism to re- 
finement has had little light thrown upon 
it, except, indeed, by the greatest of 
romance-writers. We will not combat this, 
but to us its chief attraction consists not 
so much in the light it gives as in 
thoughts of past time which it suggests. To 
claim for an account-book a poetic character 
will, we fear, be thought very silly, but we 
know not how otherwise to describe the 
feeling one has when the eye falls on an 
entry such as this, “To the noris [nurse] 
that fosterit Marioun Boydis barne, be the 
Kingis command xviij’.” ‘ Marioun Boydis 
barne ” was Alexander Stewart, the pupil of 
Erasmus, the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, 
who fell fighting by his father’s side at 
Flodden. A single line will often not only 
fix a date but bring before us as in a picture 
the wild scenes of battle and rapine by which 
the country was continually distracted. Thus 
in 1488, we have a memorandum of the 
payment of a hundred pounds to “ Schir 
Wilyeam of Stirling, to the byggin of his 
place.” This was an act of reparation done 
by James IV. in atonement for his father’s 
fault. A few days before the battle of 
Sauchie, James III. had possessed himself 
of Stirling, driven the nobles who adhered 
to, or rather had possession of, the prince 
who in a few days became James IV., over 
Stirling bridge, and then proceeded to burn 
the castle of Keir, where the young prince 
and some of his followers had sheltered 
themselves. The destruction was probably 
of a wanton character. It was a far deeper 
injury to Sir William than the mere tempo- 
rary loss of his dwelling. All the family 
records were consumed, and in the state of 
the law of real property in Scotland at the 
time, this was about the most grave damage 
that could befall a large landowner. The old 
tower of Keir has been rebuilt and become 
a thing very different from the wildest 





dream that Sir William or King James could 
ever have indulged in, but the burning of 
the “‘evidents,” though the legal damage 
was set right by a royal charter, is a loss to 
the historian and the antiquary that can 
never be repaired. 

There is hardly a page which does not 
throw some light on the habits of our fore- 
fathers, or correct some long-standing 
delusion concerning them. If we were to 
begin to particularise instances we might 
makean analysis of the book—a labour hardly 
needed, inasmuch as it is furnished with 
a remarkably good index. Mr. Dickson was 
in every way well qualified for the task of 
editor, and he has discharged his duties 
with rare fidelity. We sadly miss the notes 
which we are sure he would have written had 
not the rules under which he has had to work 
forbidden him to render us such a service. 
Their place is in a great measure supplied 
by a thoroughly good preface and a most 
useful glossary. With regard to this last 
feature of the work it may be well to notice 
that Mr. Dickson is not ashamed when he 
meets with a word which he does not under- 
stand to let his readers know it. Words 
which he has found unintelligible have their 
due place in the Glossary, and as a conse- 
quence stand a chance of being interpreted 
by some future explorer. A different and 
less modest course is pursued by many 
editors. Epwarp PE£acock. 








Public Libraries of the United States of 
America: their History, Condition and 
Management. Special Report, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
(Washington, 1876.) 


In 1874 the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in answer to many appeals, under- 
took the, compilation of a Report on every 
class of libraries except such as were purely 
private property, at the same time embody- 
ing special papers by eminent librarians upon 
the most important details of library 
management. The result is a volume of 
about 1,200 pp. of priceless value to all who 
are engaged in the duties to which it relates. 
Within the straitened limits of a review not 
even the most meagre abstract could be 
given of its thirty-nine chapters, each de- 
voted to a special subject; it must be suffi- 
cient here to present a general view of the 
extent of public libraries in the United 
States, and notice the operation of the school 
and prison library-systems. 

The statistical tables at the end of the Re- 
port exclude libraries belonging to district 
schools, Sunday schools and parishes, but 
include all governmental, municipal, institu- 
tional and trade circulating libraries, con- 
taining more than 300 vols. Of such “public 
libraries’’ there are 3,684, estimated to pos- 
sess 12,288,296 vols. From each of them en- 
quiry was made as to its date of foundation, 
terms of admission, character, size, average 
yearly additions, yearly circulation, perma- 
nent fund, annual income, annual expendi- 
ture on books, periodicals, and binding, and 
on salaries and incidental expenses. A large 
proportion of the libraries were unable or un- 
willing to return answers to some of these 
questions ; but from the answers received it 
is calculated approximately that 434,789 vols. 
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are added yearly to 1,512 libraries ; that in 
744 libraries 8,894,479 vols. are used each 

ear; that the endowments of 1,722 amount 
to 6,105,581 dols.; that 832 have an aggre- 
gate income of 1,399,256 dols.; that the 
sum of 562,944 dols. is spent each year by 

771 libraries on books, periodicals and bind- 
ing; and that the annual outlay of 644 
libraries upon salaries and incidental ex- 
penses amounts to 682,516 dols. It appears 
from the table of dates that one-fifth of the 
libraries have been founded in the last seven 
years. 

It is to be regretted that no summary is 
given of the number of public libraries, and 
of books in them, possessed by the different 
States and Territories and by the leading 
cities: this information, most interesting for 
purposes of comparison, is only to be ex- 
tracted from the general tables by long and 
wearisome labour. Massachusetts, with a 
population numbering one twenty-sixth of 
the whole, has one-eighth of the libraries 
and one-sixth of the books, ranking first in 
honour. Next in proportion to their popu- 
lation stand Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire, while the remaining north- 
eastern seaboard States all exceed the normal 
average except New Jersey, which falls 
slightly below it. No other States or Terri- 
tories reach the average except California 
(5th), Wyoming (6th), Nevada (10th), and 
Arizona (12th); but Oregon (14th) has 
more than its share of libraries, and almost 
the average of books. It speaks well for the 
intellectual prospects of the western mining 
States that California and Wyoming have 
proportionately more books than the State 
of New York, Nevada more than Delaware, 
Arizona than Pennsylvania, and Oregon than 
New Jersey. 

_ Passing from the States to the ten largest 
cities, and still adopting the test of popula- 
tion, we find the pride of place occupied, as 
we should expect, by Boston with nearly 
three-quarters of a million volumes, about 
five to every two inhabitants ; while the uni- 
versity town of Cambridge, only three miles 
off, has about another quarter of a million. 
Philadelphia stands next, then New York 
(with more than 900,000 volumes), Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, and San Francisco—these 
having not quite one volume to each inha- 
bitant. New Orleans has not quite one for 
every two; Brooklyn, Chicago, and St. 
Louis a little more than one for every three. 
Some of the smaller towns show an average 
even in excess of Boston. 

_it has been said that district-school 
libraries gre not included in the statistical 
enumeration; but the number of volumes 
they contain does not seem to be more than 
about 2,000,000. The systemof district-school 
libraries, maintained partly by State aid and 
partly by local taxation, has failed in most 
of the States which have tried it. The chief 
causes of this failure have been neglect to 
procure the aid promised by the State, or to 
raise the equivalent sum demanded from the 
locality itself; want of provision for the full 
payment of fines and other sources of in- 
come ; diversion of library funds ; ceasing to 
add books; ignorant and careless choice of 
books; and insufficient responsibility of 
librarians and trustees. Nevertheless, the 
editors believe that such libraries have done 





valuable service, and they quote the Report 
of school libraries in the province of Onta- 
rio, Canada, to show how “ the law, excellent 
in itself, has been well administered.”’ More- 
over, despite a majority of failures, the 
system has succeeded in some of the States. 
In Connecticut and Rhode Island long inac- 
tivity was followed by a reaction; “the 
workings of the system are entirely satisfac- 
tory” in Connecticut, and the Rhode Island 
Commissioner ‘‘thinks the indications are 
very favourable, and is strongly in hopes 
that within a few years they will have a 
library in every village and town in their 
State.” In lowa “the growth of these 
libraries seems to have been sure though 
slow.” But if we turn to California 
we see the system not moderately, but 
triumphantly, successful :— 
“A public-school library is established by law 
in every school district of this State. . .. . 
The State Board of Education prescribes a 
list from which all books for district libraries 
must be selected. The results of this system of 
ublic-school libraries have been that reference 
Soaks have been placed at the disposal of the 
teacher; the children have obtained access to 
those best of teachers, good books; and in hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of districts ‘a store of mental 
food has been placed at the disposal of the resi- 
dents of such districts which otherwise would be 
beyond the means of all except the most opulent. 
. . . » Our system of public-school libraries has 
worked so satisfactorily that not even a wish for 
a change has been expressed.” 


Of the list of books referred to the editors 
speak in terms of the highest praise. 
Some day it will be proposed to establish 
Board School libraries in England for the 
use of pupils and their parents; it is well 
that we can learn from this Report the forms 
of mismanagement to be guarded against 
and the measure of success that might be 
attained. 

The chapter on “ Libraries in Prisons and 
Reformatories ” is also most instructive in 
its practical lessons. The prison libraries 
took their rise from the benevolence of prison 
reformers, but are now chiefly supported by 
State grants, or by visitors’ fees and prisoners’ 
earnings. The number of these libraries 
is steadily increasing; at present there 
seem to be forty-five of them. They 
contain on an average more than 1,500 
volumes each, the State Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia having nearly 9,000, besides 1,000 
school books. How the prisoners appreciate 
them may be judged by the fact that in 20 
out of 25 prisons reporting on this head the 
books are used by more than 75 per cent. of 
the inmates, and in three cases by the whole 
number. “The chaplain of the Sing-Sing 
(N.Y.) Prison, in reporting that 99 per cent. 
of the convicts use the library, remarks: 
‘ You may think that we give a large pro- 
portion who use the library, for it is in 
fact larger than the proportion who can read. 
But many who cannot read drw books and 
get their fellow-convicts to read to them.’ ” 
The moral influence of reading upon the 
prisoners, at least in confinement, has been 
so marked that only one prison officer 
regards it as “‘ doubtful.” A perusal of our 
latest Prison Reports in England scarcely 
shows any mention of libraries; and the 
portion of evening time allotted to prisoners 
for reading is far too short, the men 





being sent to bed before 7 pP.M., or at the 
latest 8 p.m. Whether a criminal is more 
healthfully employed in lying awake in bed 
than in reading innocent and improving 
literature is a question which may fairly be 
mooted. In one American prison the con-' 
victs ‘‘can read from the time of quitting 
work (which is 6 P.M. from March to Novem- 
ber, and 4.45 p.m. during the remainder of 
the year) until 9 o’clock p.m., and all day 
on Sunday, except the time taken for chapel 
exercises;” and in the New York State 
prisons men are allowed to read in the 
workshops if they can finish their daily task 
before time. 

The chapters devoted to library manage- 
ment can only be alluded to. The subject 
of cataloguing alone occupies about an eighth 
part of the Report, besides which there are 
issued in a separate Appendix the celebrated 
205 “ Rules for a Printed Dictionary Cata- 
logue,” drawn up by Mr. Cutter of the 
Boston Athenaeum. Mr. Winsor’s and Mr. 
Spofford’s articles on binding confirm the 
suspicion generated by the Philadelphia 
Conference that buckram was unknown in 
the United States libraries ; since its recent 
recommendation in these columns Mr. 
Winsor has, however, asked the London 
Institution to send him specimens, so that 
it will at least havea fair trial. Many other 
library details are dealt with, and these out- 
comes of American experience will be studied 
with close interest in those of our libraries 
which are fortunate enough to procure a copy 
of them, and will doubtless be fully dis- 
cussed at the English Conference of Libra- 
rians in October. We may congratulate 
ourselves that this Report has been produced 
by men of our own kin and speech, and 
there would be still greater cause for con- 
gratulation if our Education Department 
followed their example by a Report on the 
libraries of the United Kingdom. 

Epwarp B. NicHo.son. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Olub. By 
Kamouraska. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1877.) 

A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

Crying for Vengeance. By Ellen C. Clay- 
ton. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 


The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club is a 
curious extravaganza, which leaves on one’s 
mind rather a sense of wasted power. The 
author, who claims to be of the masculine 
sex, has evidently a considerable notion of 
humour, and an extraordinary facility of 
inventing and combining Iudicrous situa- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, he has ap- 
parently no sense of proportion, and The 
Adventures of Five Hours itself could hardly 
sin more in this respect than the three bulky 
volumes which are devoted to the fortunes 
of the club in the day or two of its projec- 
tion and the one evening of its life. The 
“OC. C. C. C.” is an institution originat- 
ing in a desire on the part of a mild 
curate, the Rev. Romulus Raikes, for 
some amusement during Lent that will 
not be indecorous. A reading-club as- 
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sembling at the different members’ houses 
strikes him as fulfilling this condition, and 
its name arises out of the expansion by a 
saucy damsel of his flock of the four initials 
which Romulus, who is a Corpus man from 
Cambridge, is in the habit of occasionally 
appending to his signature. The notion is 
not a bad one, and, as anyone will see ina 
moment, lends itself to all sorts of involve- 
ments and mystifications. The jealousies of 
the inhabitants of Chickenborough, their 
oddities and weaknesses, are worked out by 
the author with a loving and not un- 
apt, but, as we have said, undisciplined, 
pencil. Probably we have less animal spirits 
than our fathers; certain it is that this book, 
which would have ranked high among the 
class of novels which includes Gilbert Gurney 
and The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, will run 
considerable danger of being put down with 
a yawn by the modern reader. Had it been 
compressed into a single volume, or, better 
still, thrown into the form of a series of 
separate sketches, it would have had a much 
better chance. Indeed, as it is, it will 
pay to take it up and read it in odd 
bits, for the almost total absence of any- 
thing like plot or character, while it 
jeopardises the interest of the book as a 
whole, prevents the parts from being sepa- 
rately unintelligible. Read in this way, the 
fortunes or misfortunes of the Rev. Dr. 
Ram, High Church parson and man of the 
world, the history of the four poodles, 
Itckibooloo, Wagga-Wagga, Mustifofo, and 
Piffibok, and other such-like diverting epi- 
sodes, will make all but very superior per- 
sons laugh in spite of themselves. Mr. 
Kamouraska threatens a continuation. We 
have come across many writers whom we 
should be more sorry to meet again. But it 
is to be hoped that he will either purvey him- 
self a stronger canvas whereon to embroider 
his arabesques, or else design them on a 
smaller and more independent scale. 

It is possible that Mrs. Fraser’s heroine 
may have been a thing of beauty, but we 
are afraid we cannot give that title to her 
novel. From our remembrances of Guar- 
dian and Lover we expected something much 
better from her. As a painter of the 
diversions of what Mr. Dobson calls Cupid’s 
Alley, Mrs. Fraser has now, as she had then, 
considerable merit. But her style, not very 
good before, is still less good in her present 
venture. She has kept the unspeakable 
present tense; she has sunk still deeper 
into the slipshod fulsomeness of modern 
English; and she has in some __ places 
touches of positive vulgarity, the like of 
which we do not remember in her earlier 
work, A writer who is guilty of saying 
that her heroine’s “little Greek profile 
assumes an cthereal type” when she means 
that the girl turned up her nose is obviously 
on destruction’s brink ; and one who can re- 
present a young lady of unimpeachable 
birth and breeding asking another, “ Have 
you been to any of our seasides?” or an 
elderly gentleman, also irreproachable, 
describing cutlets as “tol-lol,’”’ cannot possess 
an exhaustive knowledge of the society she 
describes. Blemishes of this sort are unfor- 
tunately frequent, and we fear that Mrs. 
Fraser must take rank with the too-numerous 


ings, but afterwards relapse into chaos and 
old night. We need only say further of the 
book that its more appropriate title would 
be “ Flirtation at Spa,” and that it is almost 
as innocent of story as the knife-grinder him- 
self. ; 
It is very likely that Crying for Vengeance 
will suit some people better than it suits us. 
There is something like a plot about it, and 
what there is is managed with considerable 
skill and judgment. Now this is one of 
those technical excellences which should 
never be allowed to lack due praise, and more- 
over it bears witness to an amount of care and 
thought which very few novel-writers at the 
present day pay their readers the compli- 
ment of taking. That the result is, on the 
whole, not very successful is owing to the 
fact that Miss Clayton either does not possess, 
or has not yet succeeded in developing, that 
power of seizing character without which the 
most elaborate plot-drawing is mere lost 
labour. The most thrilling drama ceases to 
be thrilling when it is acted by lay- 
figures, and lay-figures we must pronounce 
most of the characters of Orying for Venge- 
ance to be. The hero is an ingenions villain 
who succeeds, with the most appalling 
facility, in getting himself recognised as 
possessor of a baronetcy and 15,0001. a 
year. Nobody seems to trouble himself 
in the least with such a trifle as identifica- 
tion, and, indeed, nobody asks any ques- 
tions whatever, so that but for the 
inconvenient virtue of his own father, who 
discovers him and insists on restitution, Mr. 
Thomas Wynstyn, alias Dallas, might have 
continued to be Sir Thomas Jervoise without 
the least hindrance. This, however, is only 
an episode, and has nothing to do with the 
main story, which turns on another recogni- 
tion of the versatile hero as the murderer, 
though, indeed, the unintentional murderer, 
of a young French lad whom he had led into 
evil courses. ‘The sister of this lad he after- 
wards marries, and the anagnorisis gives a 
fine situation to which (as, after what we 
have said, the reader will be prepared to 
find) Miss Clayton is notequal. Then there 
is an afterplot—also in itself effective enough 
—wherein the hero is supposed to be dead, 
and the heroine falls in love with a respect- 
able gentleman, and of course is baulked by 
her husband’s reappearance. The ex-baronet 
meets at length with strict poetical justice 
at the hands of another intended pigeon, 
and the respectable lover perishes in a use- 
less sort of way, so that everybody lives 
unhappily ever afterwards. We have not 
often seen a better plot more thoroughly 
wasted, and as, unfortunately, there is not 
only no skill in character-drawing displayed, 
but no trace of any latent, we do not know 
what we can recommend to Miss Clayton 
except collaboration. 

Grorce SarnTsBury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lundy Island; a Monograph. By John R. 


than to the ordinary tourist. 





class of novelists who at first show glimmer- 


Chanter. (Cassell.) The picturesque island of 
Lundy lies about mid-channel between the coasts 
of Devon and Pembrokeshire, but is better known 
to the coasters who seek shelter beneath its lee 
In fact, there is no 


regular communication with either shore, and a 


visitors imprisoned within its narrow limits for 

weeks together. There is, as we gather from Mr, 

Chanter’s admirable handbook, much to interest 

the naturalist and the antiquarian in the island. — 
Aquatic birds, rare elsewhere, are to be seen in 

great numbers, and one migrant—the subalpine 

warbler—is, perhaps, unknown in any other part 

of Great Britain. The coleoptera are entirely 

different from those of Devon (to which county 

Lundy naturally belongs), and correspond more 

nearly with those peculiar to Wales. Upon 
the side of the island exposed to the fierce 
south-westerly winds the trees and shrubs are 
dwarfed in habit, and will scarcely grow at all 
without protection; but in sheltered parts the 
vegetation resembles that of the Scilly Islands, 
where the fuchsia, mesembryanthemum, and 
hydrangea flourish throughout the year. The 
rhododendron has naturalised itself, and upon the 
sites of cottages long since destroyed not a few 
old-fashioned flowers and herbs may still be culled. 
The history of the island has been very carefully 
traced by Mr. Chanter, who has made diligent 
use of the Public Records as well as of the more 
obvious sources of information. Lundy seems 
always to have been a convenient place of retreat 
for those who feared the law, and its early owners, 
the Mariscoes, were little better than a set of 
pirates. The historical personages with whom 
the name of the island is most associated are Sir 
Lewis Stukely, Raleigh’s betrayer, whose miser- 
able end Kingsley so vividly depicted, and Crom- 
well’s Lord Saye and Sele, whose death and 
burial yet form the subject of local tradition. 
But our space forbids us to do more than indicate 
the very copious contents of Mr. Chanter’s little 
volume, the size of which is no criterion of its 
value. He has done thorough justice to a very 
interesting and unworn subject. 


Handbook to the County of Sussex. By George 
F. Chambers. (Stanford.) This is a con- 
venient little volume compiled by a resident 
in the county, who has personally visited most 
of the localities described. He has made good 
use of the Sussex Archaeological Collections, 
and,’ so far as the exigences of space have per- 
mitted, has noticed most of what deserves notice. 
We should have liked a few more words about 
Bosham, the first home of Christianity in Sussex ; 
and Selsey, where was a royal villa, and for 350 
years an episcopal see, is far too briefly dismissed. 
We observe also that Mr. Chambers has fallen 
into the common error of identifying one Titus 
Oates who was baptised at Hastings in 1619 with 
the infamous informer. The matter is of no great 
importance, but it is worth remarking that as 
Oates was only eighteen when he entered Cam- 
bridge in 1668, the often-quoted entry must refer 
to an unfortunate namesake. Few counties are 
richer in natural beauties and historical sites than 
Sussex, and we can safely say that Mr. Chambers’ 
book will help the reader to find and to enjoy 
both. 


Tourist’s Guide to the West Riding of York- 
shire. By G. Phillips Bevan, (Stanford.) 
This is a companion volume to the preceding, and 
executed with considerable care. The general de- 
scription of the district is very good, and the rail- 
way excursions form a useful feature. Our esti- 
mate of the hotels at Harrogate, by the way, 
differs from the writer's. 


The New Forest Handbook. By ©. J. Phillips. 
Illustrated with Photographs. (Lyndhurst: J. 
G. Short.) We noticed favourably the first 
edition of this guide-book, and are glad to add 
that the new issue has several improvements upon 
its predecessor. The binding of the little volume 
is suggestive of the verdure of the forest, and 
many of the photographs are of unusual excel- 
lence. We dewes a few typographical errors 
which ought to be corrected. Thus on page 77 
we have Corhampton instead of Carhampton, and 
are introduced to a Major Gibson, in whom we 





sudden shift of wind has, in past times, often kept 


recognise with difficulty the historian of the 
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Decline and Fail, What, too, is the meaning of 
“ Ambrosius Aurelianus, Prince of Natanleod ” ? 
The title resembles what we meet with in a 
Christmas burlesque. 

One Hour'’s Reading. Remarkable Customs, 
Seasons, Holidays, Epithets and Phrases, §c. Sc. 
By William Tegg. Meetinys and Greetings, 
Salutations, Obeisances and Courtesies of Nations. 
By the same Editor. (Tegg.) Mr. Tegg seems 
anxious to emulate the fame of the indefatigable 
Mr. Timbs, and we have no hesitation in admitting 
that these volumes are the result of much patient 
labour, and have involved a liberal use of paste 
and scissors. Such scrappy reading is not to our 
taste; but we presume that there are people who 
derive, or fancy they derive, instruction and amuse- 
ment from these tedious compilations. Mr. Tegg 
has laid the well-worn books of Hone, Brand and 
the brothers Chambers, under heavy contribu- 
tion, and in his Meetings and Greetings has had re- 
course to modern books of travel for many of his 
anecdotes and illustrations. In several instances 
he has mistaken the felicitous use of a phrase for 
its origination, and seems unconscious of the fact 
that most of our popular sayings are of far higher 
antiquity than is our printed literature. 

The Bath Thermal Waters ; Historical, Social, 
and Medical. By John Kent Spender, M.D., with an 
Appendix on the Climate of Bath, by the Rev. L. 
Blomefield. (London: Churchill ; Bath : Lewis.) 
Just about a century ago, Dr. Sutherland ventured 
to predict that “ Bath will in time be one of the 
largest and most elegant cities in the world ; no- 
thing but failure of the springs can prevent it.” The 
doctor's prophecy remains unfulfilled, for the City 
of Waters reached its zenith in the days of Beau 
Nash, and has been steadily declining ever since. 
The springs are undiminished in volume and in 
virtue ; but its houses, which are singularly well- 
built and well-proportioned, more than suffice to 
accommodate its scarcely increasing population, 
and the number of persons who visit Bath as a 
Spa is very inconsiderable. Dr. Spender thinks 
that the tide of fashion might be once more turned 
towards what is after all our most important 
mineral watering-place, if more were done to 
proclaim its advantages and increase its attractions, 
As it is, no one thinks of visiting Bath during 
the summer months. The climate is relaxing, 
the glare of stone walls and pavements is un- 
relieved by the shade of trees, and the streets 
resemble those of a city of the dead. But it isa 
well-known fact that the summer is the season in 
which the beneficial effects of a Spa are chiefly 
felt, and that many invalids are simply unable to 
travel, even in pursuit of health, during the winter 
months. Dr. Spender suggests that those in au- 
thority at Bath should copy the system that prevails 
at places like Aix-la-Chapelle and Wiesbaden. 
Cool retreats should be provided, bands of music 
should play in the Pump-Room and neighbouring 
gardens, the Piazza should revert to its proper 
use, and sipping water and taking baths be 
made a pleasure as well as a business. We are 
not sanguine as to the adoption of Dr. Spender’s 
suggestions, however sensible they may be, for 
within the last month or two we have observed that 
the municipality of Bath refused to sanction the 
erection of a Free Library, and expressed itself 
in terms antagonistic to progress. It is quite 
possible that had such a library been founded, the 
prudery of Bath would have excluded from its 
shelves Anstey’s Guide and Humphrey Clinker, 
and thus the tradesmen would have remained in 
ignorance of the days when their city was the 
“seat of gallantry and pleasure,” when “ the eye 
was continually entertained with splendour of 
dress and equipage, and the ear with the sound 
of coaches, chaises, chairs, and other equipages.” 
But Dr. Spender’s own volume may effect some 
good by directing the attention of his professional 
brethren to the therapeutics of the Bath Thermal 
Waters. There can be no question that they are 
highly beneficial in most rheumatic affections and 
also in many disorders of the nerves; it is also 





beyond dispute that their indiscriminate use is 
fraught with much danger. Upon these points 
Dr. Spender is entitled to be heard, and the 
results of his study and experience are of no 
little value. He modestly allows that “the 
medical knowledge of the Bath waters is by no 
means complete,” and that the present system of 
doling out a few spoonfuls is an error as great as 
the old practice of prescribing the remedy in 
quarts and gallons. When he states that “ the 
therapeutic story of the Bath Thermal Waters is 
only three hundred years old,” we presume that 
he means nothing more than that the literature 
connected with the subject dates from the 
sixteenth century. But this assertion is at vari- 
ance with his own quotations from Neckham and 
Lydgate, for which quotations, by the way, he is 
evidently indebted to Guidott’s Discourse of Bathe 
and the Hot Waters there (1676). We find no 
fault with Dr. Spender for having made use of 
his predecessor’s quaintly learned volume, and 
should have been glad if his own book had been 
enriched by more numerous extracts from the 
literature of the past. But a doctor in these days 
must not be too much of a gossip, and the medical 
reputation of the author might have suffered had 
he shown too close an acquaintance with the 
letters of Matthew Bramble or even with the 
experiences of Mr. Sam Weller. On the whole, 
Dr. Spender has produced an interesting volume, 
though we are a little disappointed with what he 
terms the “ historical and social” sections of it. 


Tue peculiar product of American humour has 
never palled on the English public since it was 
first made familiar here by Judge Haliburton’s 
Sam Slick and by the original Major Jack Down- 
ing, a full generation ago; and though there are 
many spurious imitations of these which are in- 
sufferably dull, yet genuine humourists of a very 
entertaining kind, and with a certain grim pathos 
underlying their farcicality, are by no means un- 
common. Foremost in this style of composition 
stood the late Charles Browne, better known as 
Artemus Ward ; and we still are able to enjoy the 
dry remarks of Mr. Clemens, whose pen-name 
is Mark Twain. He has lately issued a fresh instal- 
ment of his comments on men and things, which 
he styles Information Wanted (Routledge), from 
the name of the first and one of the very slightest 
papers in the volume, on the woes of a settler in 
the volcanic island of St. Thomas. One of the 
items—*“ How the Author was sold in Newark ”— 
has been printed by Messrs. Routledge in a pre- 
vious collection, and has got into this issue by 
some oversight; and we think we have seen the 
“Spirited Woman” before likewise, but she will 
bear a second inspection. Much of the new 
matter is extremely entertaining, but the humour 
is so exceedingly dry that we can readily imagine 
many persons enjoying it as a lady who likes 
sweet champagne and Frontignac — Manza- 
nilla sherry. The “ After-Dinner Speech for a 
Fourth of July Banquet in London ” is an example 
in point; and “ Party-Cries in Ireland,” though 
it has nothing American about it, is a very good 
story indeed. There are weak bits: the “ Fables 
for Good Old Boys and Girls” travel over a 
track which has been long since beaten hard ; 
and the “Curious Pleasure Excursion” is not 
very entertaining, depending as it does rather 
on extravagance of idea than on humour for 
its occasion. Mr. Bret Harte in his turn works 
once more at the unexhausted mine of Cali- 
fornian digger-life, and begins with Wan Lee 
the Pagan (Routledge), a story of a mysteri- 
ously-produced Chinese child who ends by being 
stoned to death in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco by playful American school-boys, desirous of 
emulating the zeal of their parents against Chinese 
cheap labour. It is noteworthy that Mark Twain 
has approached this same subject from the opposite 
side, that of professed condolence with lads who 
had been interfered with by the police for pursuing 
this simple and inoffensive form of remonstrance 
against alien intrusion on the sacred soil of the 





United States. “Mr. John Oakhurst” is a sketch 
which recals Mrs. Skaggs’ Husbands, and “ Baby 
Sylvestre,” the early history of a bear’s cub, ought 
~ _ a sympathising reader in Mr, Frank Buck- 


Is a Russian Invasion of India Feasible? By 
Major David, Indian Army. (Stanford.) The 
advantage of this pamphlet is that it opens a 
wide field of enquiry, and leads politicians and 
strategists to that practical acquaintance with the 
more vulnerable points of our Indian frontier 
which it is very desirable they should possess. If 
we do not admit that the author has exhibited all 
the routes of possible armies, or penetrated beyond 
the surface of the political considerations involved 
in his subject, we are quite ready to subscribe to 
his main argument that, according to the geogra- 
phical position he has reasonably explained, an in- 
vasion of India zs “‘ unfeasible without the military 
een or actual co-operation of Afghanistan.” 

ut the influence of “ British officers and British 
gold,” and the “ whole of the Persian sea-board 
in the hands of England,” are contingencies of 
which the value depends on circumstances not 
easily foreseen. Neither Muhamrah or Bushire, 
Lingah or Bandar Abbas, nor even the whole 
island of Karak, however important in ordinary 
times, can for an emergency be held a vitally 
essential part of that empire whose capital over- 
hangs the Caspian rather than the Arabian Sea, 
While Persians are Persians, and Afghans are 
Afghans, we may no longer trust to money or 
diplomacy to win one or the other. Both means 
indicate, to the Oriental mind, fear, and both in- 
vite competition. We are neither prepared to 
lavish gold beyond a certain prudential figure, 
nor to stretch conciliation beyond the mark 
of honour. Roughly speaking, the best policy for 
securing the alliance of our immediate neighbours 
the Afghans and Brahiiis on the one hand, and 
of the Persians on the other, will be found in the 
maintenance of national prestige. To the first 
our Oriental, and to the second our European, re- 
putation is the most common and only satisfac- 
tory standard of appraisement. Gifts and kind- 
nesses of Governments are ephemeral where 
individual gratitude is rare, and therefore worth- 
less — as a passing sign of power. Something 
more real and permanent is wanted, and—para- 
doxical as the assertion may sound—this some- 
thing is looked for in public opinion, Major 
David perhaps overrates the difficulties of an 
invading army after passing the Bolan. Granted 
“ there is the barren tract from Dadur to Jaco- 
babad, almost void of supplies and ~ — 
amid which the intermediate stations of Mithri, 
Haji ha Shahr, Bhig, Chuttar, and Shahpur offer 
small relief or attraction. But an army which had 
successfully threaded the Bolan might well be 
supposed endowed with wisdom enough to choose 
its seasons and provide its commissariat for the 
next section of its progress Ind-ward. Better 
that they should not have the opportunity 
of coming thus far at all. And, as regards 
the obstacles to advancing into Central India 
presented by the deserts of Rajputina, we may 
well avoid noticing that phase of a happily dis- 
tant eventuality. The settlement of a hostile 
power in Sind and the Punjab is a sufficiently 
startling hypothesis to rest on its own individual 
merits, 


Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Triibner.) There 
are few good Grammars of the Turkish language 
written in English, yet a knowledge of this 
tongue is very useful to Englishmen. With it 
they can get on very well, not only in the Turkish 
dominions proper, but in Egypt and the eastern 
half of Northern Africa. To soldiers and sailors 
we would particularly recommend the study of 
Turkish as fikely to be extremely useful to them 
in their profession. The language, too, is an 
attractive one, for it is simple and symmetrical, 
Indeed, anyone who has passed the fight stan 
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dard in Hindustani would soon master it. As to 
the book before us, it is clear, well arranged, and 
carries the student quickly, yet not too quickly, 
over that unpleasant linguistic tract, the elements. 


Life in the Cloister, in the Papal Court, and 
in Exile, by G. M. Campanella (Bentley), is 
one of those books which have a certain re- 
flex interest for the reader—the interest that 
arises from feeling how thoroughly the writer en- 
joyed writing it. The sense of the deep import- 
ance of his own life which impresses Signor Cam- 
panella almost convinces us that he was a very 
remarkable man, and it is not till we carefully 
search for the facts on which that belief is founded 
that we are a little disillusioned. In a previous 
volume Signor Campanella has already told the his- 
tory of the early part of his life—how he was madea 
priest, how he cast aside his orders and joined in 
the Italian rising of 1848; in the present volume 
he tells of his life in exile, and his final settlement 
in England in 1850. The exile is a well-known 
character in Italian history of all ages, but we 
scarcely find that Signor Campanella swells into 
heroic proportions, He had a few adventures 
with brigands in Greece and Naples; once he 
almost fought a duel, but was persuaded that it 
would be wrong to do so, and did not. He hada 
good bass voice, and gave singing-lessons in 
England ; he married an English wife, and lived 
happily with her; they set up a school which 
succeeded to their satisfaction, All this is not 
very exciting, but it is narrated with so much 
enthusiasm for liberty, Italy, and England, and so 
much detestation for Roman Catholicism, that we 
are continually expecting a great catastrophe, 
which never comes off. The two events in which 
these lofty sentiments culminate are a refusal of a 
post worth 300/. a year, which was kindly offered 
to Signor Campanella by Cardinal Wiseman, if he 
saw his way to rejoining the Roman Church ; and 
a visit paid by Garibaldi in 1864 to Signor Cam- 
panella’s school, where he shook hands with all the 
pupils. Even when enlivened by a history of the 
past, present, and future of the arm-chair in which 
Garibaldi sat, we feel that this last incident 
scarcely forms a supreme moment of sufficient 
importance to justify a book of 300 pages. Mrs. 
Bulstrode, in Middlemarch, was deeply convinced 
that her husband was a man whose biography 
ought to be written ; perhaps Signor Campanella’s 
family might have cherished a like belief for a 
longer time if he had not written his own. 


Childhood a Hundred Years Ago, By Sarah 
Tytler. Illustrated with Chromographs after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. (Marcus Ward andCo.) This 
is a very pretty book. Miss Tytler writes charm- 
ingly about the children of a bygone time, 
entering with most appreciative sympathy into 
the lives of the children whom Sir Joshua has 
made immortal, “ The Strawberry Girl,” “ Robin- 
ette,” “ Miss Bowles,” &c. We would remark in 
passing that Shakspere speaks of “ the daffodils 
that take [not ‘scent’] the winds of March.” 
The story of Sir Joshua's little “Offy,” as told by 
Miss Tytler, is especially delightful. 


English Echoes of German Song. Edited by N. 
D’Anvers. With Steel Engravings. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) The engravings are, perhaps, the 
best part of this book, and some of these are really 
beautiful. The translations are by three persons, 
and are unequal; but most German song-writers 
are represented, and some of them with spirit and 
freshness, though from the want of point in many 
of the songs we feel that they must have suffered 
in translation. ° 


My Lady-Help, and what she Taught me. By 
Mrs. Warren. (Houlston and Sons.) This is a 
little book which will be read with curiosity by 
those who are interested in the subject of “lady- 
helps.” Certainly, if they are all‘as useful and 
unselfish as Miss Severn is represented to be, the 
more we have of them the better; but, by the 
time we have learnt all the receipts, and taken in 
all the useful information in this little book, we 





shall be ashamed to confess that we need any 
“ help.” 


Household Organization. By Mrs. Caddy. 
(Chapman and Hall.) A useful little book, which 
specially dwells upon the importance of making 
our homes as “ lovely ” as we can, and gives some 
valuable hints towards this object. 


Alexander Hamilton: A Historical Study. By 
the Hon. George Shea, Chief Justice of the New 
York Marine Court. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
Judge Shea offers this handsomely-printed tract 
of seventy pages as an instalment of a work of 
which three more parts are to appear. Itis a well- 
written and highly eulogistic sketch of the early 
history of the man who more than all others was 
a great power in the inception and formation of 
the American Goyernment, and whose suddenly 
closed career was a sad blow to the infant Re- 
public. It is not, however, likely to add any- 
thing to the reputation of Hamilton, whose best 
eulogy, if any were needed, is to be found in the 
lovingly-written account of him by his own son, 
which still remains one of the most charming 
productions of American literature. The special 
object of the publication is stated to be to facili- 
tate the success of an existing project to raise a 

ublic memorial to Hamilton in the City of New 
ork, and to that end it may prove effective, al- 
though for such an object there ought not to be in 
New York any necessity for extraordinary effort. 


The Book of the Table. A Manual of Cookery, 
Practical, Theoretical, Historical. (Dulau.) A 
good collection of receipts in modern cookery, 
given in plain, intelligible language. The author 
deprecates the endless repetition of the same 
receipts where one suffices for all. Take, for in- 
stance, the soup variously styled Jardiniére, 
Printannier, Paysanne, Flamande, Croiite-au-Pot, 
Julienne, and nine or ten more different names, 
which practically all represent the same thing— 
a clear gravy soup with different varieties of 
vegetables and farinages. The multiplication 
of receipts only destroys their usefulness, The 
book is best adapted for those who have some 

revious knowledge of cookery — say, for a 
ady-help who may like to combine cookery and 
literature. It is abundantly interspersed with 
anecdotes and etymologies, in the latter of which 
the author takes great delight. It much resem- 
bles in its style the Grand Dictionnaire de Cuisine 
of Alexandre Dumas—the anecdotes being often 
wanting in refinement like those of the great 
French novelist and gastronome. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Comyns Carp is collecting into a volume a 
series of sketches of different phases of Italian 
life which she has recently contributed to the 
Examiner. The work will be illustrated by Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott, the talented young artist who 
has recently made alive for us the old familiar 
scenes of Washington Irving's Sketch Book. 


M. Ernest RENAN, we are glad to learn, is 
preparing a translation of Ecclesiastes to appear 
next winter. A specimen is given in one of M. 
Stapfer’s lectures on Humour in a recent number 
of the Revue politique et littéraire. The work 
will form a companion-volume to the author’s 
translations of Job and the Song of Songs, and, 
like them, will probably be prefaced by an in- 
troductory essay. 


Messrs. Suitu, Erper AND Co. have in hand 
the first volume of an elaborate History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction, by the Rey. Canon Dixon of 
Carlisle. 

Tue Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, by the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, have just been 
brought to a close by the publication of the 12th 
volume, containing an elaborate index to the 
whole work. It is published by Messrs, Lippin- 
cott of Philadelphia. 





Tue New York Nation states that the authori- 
ties of Brown University have submitted to other 
colleges in the United States a proposal to make 
the degree dependent upon the composition of a 
distinct literary work, without reference to aca- 
demic honours, but possessing a substantive value 
of its own. 


Messrs, WILLIAMS AND NoreATE will publish 
in a few days a small work entitled Driven to 
Rome, by an ex-Anglican clergyman. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will shortly 
publish The Three Admirals, by W. H. G. Kings- 
ton; Ten of Them; or, The Children of Dane- 
hurst, by Mrs. R. M. Bray, with twelve pictures 
by A. H. Collins; and Those Unlucky Twins, by 
A. Lyster, illustrated by J. Proctor. 


Tue first volume of A New Testament Com- 
mentary for English Readers, edited by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, will be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Revue Histo- 
rique will contain: “ Cléophon d’Athénes,” by R. 
Sallier ; “La Fronde en Provence; suite et fin— 
Sabreurs et Canivets,” by S. Gaffarel; “Le bien- 
heureux Hugues de Pise, Archevéque de Nicosie 
au XIII* Siécle,” by L. de Mas Latrie ; ‘ La Mort 
de Francois I. et le début du régne de Henri IL, 
d’aprés les dépéches de Saint Mauris, ambassadeur 
de Charles Quint,” by Ch. Paillard; &c. Among 
the reviews will be one of Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest by M. Bougier. 


WE learn from the Nation that the late Mr. 
Benjamin P. Hunt, who died in February last, 
bequeathed his valuable collection of works re- 
lating to the West Indies, and particularly to 
Hayti, to the Boston Public Library. 


By the death of Mr. Henry Rogers on August 
20 in his seventy-first year, the literary world is 
deprived of the services of a vigorous and learned 
essayist. Educated at Highbury College for the 
work of the ministry, he was for a few years the 
pastor of an Independent congregation, When 
ill-health compelled his retirement he obtained 
the more congenial post of Professor of English 
Language and Literature in University College, 
London. In 1858 he became Principal of the 
Lancashire Independent College. When the doc- 
trines of the Tractarians were exercising their 
greatest influence in English life he was distin- 
guished for the force of his attacks against their 
aims and ultimate results. The Eclipse of Faith 
has passed through at least fourteen editions, and 
a defence of its principles, in reply to the stric- 
tures of Prof. F. W. Newman, arrived at the 
dignity of three editions. The most valuable of 
his contributions to general literature were given 
to the world in the columns of the Edinburgh 
Review. These have been frequently reprinted ; 
the last edition appearing in 1874. A sketch of 
the life and genius of Fuller, an admirable speci- 
men of his taste and talents, was included in the 
volumes of the Traveller's Library, while his Life 
of Howe, a divine of equal honesty, if not of equal 
wit, with Tom Fuller, obtained a well-deserved 
popularity. To the eighth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica he contributed the Lives of 
Bishop Butler, Hume and many other English 
and foreign celebrities of the last century. These 
have never been separately published in England, 
but some of them were reprinted in America in a 
collection of New Biographies (Boston, 1857). 


Tue Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
announces that the classification of the books and 
documents collected by Doctor Payen, illustrating 
the life and works of Montaigne, of which we 
gave an account some time ago, is now complete, 
and the inventory of it, prepared by M. Richou, 
is being printed at Bordeaux. Included in the 
collection have been found upwards of 2,000 
letters and papers, chiefly originals, having no 
direct reference to Montaigne, but of great value 
for the history of Bordeaux and for the biographi- 
cal history generally of the sixteenth and seven- 
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teenth centuries. The arrangement also of the vast 
collection of papers of the Joly de Fleury is 
finished. These will fill about 2,550 volumes, and 
will be bound and ready for public use before the 
end of the year. They are described as containing 
most trustworthy and abundant information about 
all the administrative and judicial institutions of 
the ancien régime. M. Molinier has prepared an 
inventory of them, which will perhaps be printed. 


Some new Zend publications have been brought 
out by two young scholars, K. Geldner and W. 
Geiger, the first of whom is a pupil of Roth, the 
second of Spiegel. Geldner deals with the metrical 
parts of the Zendavesta, and proposes a great many 
ingenious corrections of corrupt ges, while 
Geiger confines himself to the Pehlevi version of 
the first Vendidad. His conclusions show that 
this version is of no great value for the Zend 
text. 


Free public libraries which have been estab- 
lished in many populous places, especially in the 
North, have not so far taken much root in Lon- 
don. There is one, however, almost in the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey, which possesses over 
10,000 volumes. The present librarian of the 
Free Library of St. Margaret's and St. John’s, 
who has had many years’ experience in the insti- 
tution which is regarded among free libraries as 
the mother-library, has recently issued a catalogue 
of the collection under his care. Mr. Joseph 
Radford may be congratulated on having produced 
a very creditable piece of popular bibliography. 
It gives references to authors, subjects and titles, 
in one alphabetical arrangement, with the excep- 
tion of biographies, which are catalogued only 
under the subject, and not under the author. 


THE last two numbers of J Buonarotti (founded 
by Benvenuto Gasparoni, and now continued by 
Enrico Narducci) contain some articles of con- 
siderable interest. In addition to an accurate and 
spirited translation of the memoir on Libraries, 
ancient and modern, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
which appeared last year in the Companion to 
the Almanac, there are well-written papers on 
“The Frescoes of St. Cecilia in Bologna,” on 
“The Baths of Diocletian,” “The Graffiti of the 
Palazzo de’ Massimi,” “ The Capella of St. Ivo ”— 

“ Advocatus, sed non latro, 
Res miranda populo”— 
and other papers of lighter character. 


On August 14, 15, and 16 Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson were engaged in selling by auction an 
old — library, founded by Sir Edward Nicholas, 
Principal Secretary of State to Charles I. and 
Charles II. Among the most valuable of its con- 
tents were: Mr. William Shakespear's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, the rare third edition of 
1664, with portrait and two copies of Ben 
Jonson’s verses, in the original binding, which 
fetched 1077. ; a fine copy of the first edition of 
Sully’s Memozrs, presented to Nicholas by William 
Earl of Strafford, in 1647, 2 vols., old English 
morocco, with the arms of the Wentworth family, 
30/.; the Book of Common Prayer, the “Sealed 
Book ” of 1662, with the royal arms on the bind- 
ing, 487.; Lord Coningsby’s collections concerning 
the Manor of Marden, privately printed 1722-27, 
100/.; Blaen’s Le Grand Atlas, 11 vols., 1662, 
231. ; Ke. 

Mr. Tar continues his Kafir nursery-tales in 
the Cape Monthly Magazine. The July number 
contains two, one being a story of “The Boy 
Without Legs and Arms,” which, however, does 
not seem to have much point. The other is a 
beast-story, which describes how the animals 
made a kraal, and having put fat in it appointed 
the coney to take charge of it. The inkalimeva, 
however, contrived to outwit the coney and eat 
the fat, and the coney was accordingly killed by 
the other animals, who believed him to be the 
thief. This happened also with four other animals, 
the muishond, the duiker, the bluebuck, and the 
porcupine, until at last the hare was made keeper 





of the gate, who managed to outwit and kill the 
inkalimeva, and after that the bushbuck and the 
monkeys, It is curious to find the hare taking 
the place of the fox as the type of cunning in the 
beast-fables met with throughout Southern Africa. 
Thus the Bari describe how the hare delivers a 
girl besieged by the wild beasts in a tree, and 
gains a reward for his successful craft, how he 
then fastens the crime upon the unoffending 
hyaena, and after leading the fox into a plot to 
steal fruit, contrives himself to escape the conse- 
quences of the theft, while the fox is put to 
death (Mitterutzner, Die Sprache der Bari in 
Central-Afrika, p. 10). It is possible that the 
Bushmen were the original source of these 
African beast-fables, and that they communicated 
them to the other tribes of the continent during 
their migration to the south. 


WE are glad to hear that the Cape Parliament 
has at last awakened to a sense of its duties in 
regard to the Grey Library and South African 
philology. It has decided to go into committee 
on the following motion of Mr. C. Watermeyer :— 

“That in the opinion of this House, regard being 

had to the great value of the collection of books and 
manuscripts known as the Grey Library, presented to 
this colony by Sir George Grey, it is desirable that 
the vacancy caused by the death of the late custodian, 
Dr. Bleek, be filled up without delay by the appoint- 
ment thereto of a like scholar, whose duty shall be to 
encourage by lectures or otherwise the researches for 
which this library affords so much scope. This House 
is further of opinion that the funds at the disposal of 
the South African Library should, if necessary, be 
supplemented by a Government grant of ——1. for 
such purpose.” 
We hope that in accordance with this resolution 
the Government will speedily see its way towards 
establishing a Chair of Philology in connexion 
with the Grey Library at the Cape, and so pre- 
serving those precious facts of philology and ethno- 
logy which are now likely to perish for want of 
a competent scholar to record and classify them. 


Amone the libraries of Manchester the Rad- 
ford Library at St. Mary’s Hospital occupies a 
peculiar position. Dr. Thomas Radford, in 1853, 
presented to the hospital a library and museum, 
which were gratefully named after the donor. 
Both had been formed by him. He has since 
presented many additions. The library now con- 
tains 3,400 volumes, and includes some rare and 
curious works, A very good alphabetical catalogue 
has been compiled by Mr. C. J. Cullingworth. 
It forms a well-printed volume of 258 pages. The 
only desideratum is a full index of subjects. Dr. 
Radford has provided for the continuance of the 
library by an endowment fund of 1,000/. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


ELLIOT, Sir H. M. History of India. Vols. VI.-VII. Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung, August 18. By A. Weber. 

KELLoGG, S. H. Grammar of the Hindi Language. Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung, August 18. By A. Weber. 

PROTHERO,G. W. Life of Simonde Montfort. Revue Critique, 
August 25, By Ch. Bémont. 

Ruys, J. Lectures on Welsh Philology. Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 
August 25. By J. Zupitza, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Our knowledge of the topography of Turkey, 
the only State in Europe in which no surveys 
whatever have yet been made by its home 
Government, depends entirely upon the discon- 
nected labours of foreigners; the existing maps of 
it have been gradually evolved, first, by compiling 
together the topographical materials gathered by 
independent explorers of isolated districts, such 
as the reconnaissances made by the emissaries of 
the first Napoleon, the explorations of Ami Boué, 
Viquesnel, Barth, Lejean, Hochstetter, and others ; 
and later from the more extended sketch-surveys 
by surveyors of the Austrian and Russian staff. 
Among travellers in Turkey no one has gained 
such a minute acquaintance with the belt of 


country which lies between the Danube and 
the Balkan range, the centre of interest at the 
present time, as Herr F. Kanitz, who, between 
the years 1860 and 1875, traversed this region 
backward and forward in every direction, so that his 
routes form a close network over it, crossing the 
Balkans also in the course of his zigzag journeys 
by no fewer than seventeen different passes. Two 
volumes of his work Donau-Bulgarien und der 
Balkan: Historisch - geographisch-ethnographische 
Reisestudien (Leipzig) have already been published 
—the first in 1875, the second this year; and his 
map, embodying the results of his topographical 
labours, which has been in preparation for two 
years and has been eagerly looked for, has at 
length been issued. A French edition is published 
independently by Messrs. Hachette, and a German 
one, coloured to show the political divisions of 
Bulgaria, is given with the September part of 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, both being reduc- 
tions by a photozincographic process from Herr 
Kanitz’ original drawing (from the scale of saan 
to that of ;;;')). Though based on the astro- 
nomically and _ trigonometrically determined 
stations of the Austrian officers, the detail 
is entirely from Herr Kanitz’ own measure- 
ments and observations. It requires but a mo- 
mentary comparison, indeed, with the sheets of 
the Austrian map of the same province (issued in 
1876 on the scale of 55), to see that it is a com- 
pletely independent work, exceeding the other in 
detail in some parts, and differing from it in many 
laces, as was to be expected, in minor topography. 
Me value of the map in both editions 1s, unfor- 
tunately, much diminished by its technical execu- 
tion, the photographic reduction having fused 
together lettering and hill-work in such a way as 
to make the whole sheet very indistinct, and 
many parts of it all but illegible. Herr Kanitz 
gives the elevation of the Schipka Pass above the 
sea by barometric measurement as 1,208 métres = 
3,963 feet; the Austrian map gives 1,318 métres 
= 4,324 feet. 


From Dr. Behm’s Geographischer Monatsbericht 
for August we learn that Dr. Schnitzler (Emin 
Effendi) is about to return from Lado to Mtesa’s 
on the Victoria Nyanza, thence to proceed to 
Karague, if possible to meet Mr. Stanley, to ex- 
plore more fully the lakes of that region, and to 
reach the southern end of the Albert Lake by 
land. Afterwards he would go back to Mtesa’s 
and Lado. He has sent home a map of his 
journey, made last year with Gordon Pasha, to 
Mruli on the Somerset River, Mtesa’s and the 
Albert Lake; it is of special value, as showing a 
new route between the Victoria and Albert Lakes, 
and depicts the lake which the Somerset River 
traverses above Mruli (Long’s Lake Ibrahim) in a 
different form from that given it on Piaggia’s 
sketch. 


In a pamphlet entitled Organisation de la carte 
géographique et de Uhistowre physique et politique 
du Brézil (Rio de Janeiro), the Belgian engineer 
L. Cruls gives an account of the proposed survey 
of Brazil. The work is to be placed under the 
direction of Field-Marshal H. de Beaurepaire- 
Rohan, and will be carried out, according to the 

roposal of the astronomer M. P. Reis, of the 

io Observatory, as a rapid sketch-survey, which 
will not rank with the European Governmental 
surveys, but which is all that is possible with a 
small staff over a country of such vast extent and 
so thinly peopled. It has been calculated that 
the execution of a map of Brazil completed in 
the same manner as the topographical map of 
France would require at least eight centuries, 
The scale of the Brazilian reconnaissance map is 
decided upon as ,;\,, of nature. In connexion 
with the survey is planned the measurement of 
an are of the meridian, to be carried out at 10° W. 
of Rio de Janeiro, under the superintendence of 
M. P. Reis and E. Liais, director of the observa- 





tory. Passing from 34° 8, to 4° N. Lat., and 
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cutting through Brazil in its greatest extent from 
south to north, the arc to be measured will repre- 
sent more than a tenth part of the earth’s cir- 
cumference, and will surpass the Russian are 
between the Danube and the Arctic Sea by a 
length of 123°. 


In the Acapemy of October 21, 1876, we men- 
tioned that some Frenchmen were then about to 
settle on the east coast of Sumatra as “ colons 
explorateurs,” with the view of forming nuclei at 
various points, round which French colonists 
might be able to rally. The enterprise appears to 
be prospering, for M. Brau de Saint-Pol Lias, the 
director of the Société Frangaise des Colons Ex- 

lorateurs & Sumatra, has recently returned to 

_— to organise another party of emigrants. 
His farming operations are said to have been very 
successful, and he has obtained a grant of a large 
estate in the neighbourhood of Dehli, where 
tobacco thrives exceedingly well. M. Lias has 
brought several animals home with him, some of 
them of very rare species, all of which he has 
presented to the Jardin des Plantes, 


News has been received from Para, on the 
Amazon, that endeavours are being made to open 
up steam communication with the interior of 
Ecuador by way of the River Putumayo or Iga. 
It is to be hoped these attempts may be success- 
ful, as we, shall thereby be enabled to obtain 
interesting geographical information respecting 
remote and unknown districts on the eastern 
slopes of the Cordillera of the Andes. 


A Lterrer has been received from M. Bonnat, 
under date of June 3, from Adowa, some sixty 
miles from the Gold Coast. He feels acutely 
the loss of his companion, M. Bazin, who died of 
typhoid fever on May 9, only a few days after 
their arrival. He writes hopefully of his gold- 
washing enterprise, and describes the country as 
splendid, being composed of hills and valleys 
covered with forests, in which valuable trees— 
some of them hitherto unknown—are found in 
abundance. M. Bonnat reports that he is making 
collections of everything that can possibly be of 
interest from a commercial or scientific point of 
view. M. Bonnat, it may be mentioned, is an 
old resident on the West Coast of Africa, who 
at the close of 1875 took a small expedition up 
the River Volta, and succeeded in reaching 
Salaha (or Paraha), a commercial centre of some 
importance. 


Dr. von Bary, who had succeeded in pene- 
trating as far as the Touaregs-Azguer tribes, has 
been obliged to return to Tripoli. 


Dr. Trévaux, of the French Navy, recently 
made an excursion for some distance up the River 
Kourou, in French Guiana, and formed a consider- 
able collection of plants. He took the opportunity 
of studying the effects of the Tephrosia toxicaria, 
a leguminous plant, the root of which the natives 
use for fishing purposes in the smaller streams. 
The plant appears to have a poisonous effect on 
the fish, but none whatever on the human system. 
Another plant, the Conami, is also employed by 
the Indians in fishing, but is not so strong in its 
action as the other. Dr. Trévaux is understood 
to contemplate an extended exploration of the 
upper districts of French Guiana. 


WE hear that the International Commission of 
the African Association have recently made a 
grant of 120/. to the French Geographical Society 
for the purchase of scientific instruments for the 


use of M. Savorgnan de Brazza in his explora- 
tions on the Ogowé, 


GgENERAL T'arpnerBE has been induced by 
the amount of public attention now directed to 
the subject of African exploration to publish 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux) a volume entitled La 
Zénaza des Tribus Sénégalaises: contribution a 
étude de la Langue Berbére, The work, which 
was originally written as far back as 1854, gives 
a brief historical sketch of the tribes. The gram- 
mar of their language is supplemented by phrases 





with translation and a tolerably copious vocabu- 
lary. The volume concludes with some remarks 
on the social condition of the Moors of Senegal. 








SPELLING REFORMERS. 
I. 


THE inconsistent spelling usually styled “ English 
orthography” has been accumulating its incon- 
gruities upon us for several centuries, but it is only 
within a comparatively recent period that it has 
been thought advantageous to stereotype these in- 
congruities into a system. The idea of a fixed spel- 
ling is essentially a modern one, and one, moreover, 
which is incompatible with a phonetic system, 
because as changes in pronunciation do occasion- 
ally occur, the spelling needs to be adapted to those 
changes. The original object of spelling was to 
represent pronunciation, and, therefore, as different 
pronunciations were prevalent in various parts of 
the country, the spelling naturally varied ac- 
cording to locality. Dr. Franklin once remarked 
that those people spell best who do not know how 
to spell, meaning that they spell according to ear, 
without being guided by rules. Few, however, 
will agree with Franklin’s dictum, for although 
the representation of sound was the object of most 
old writers, their object was carried out very 
inefficiently, owing both to a want of system and 
to the incompleteness of the alphabet. As early 
as the thirteenth century a phonetic reformer arose, 
but he stood alone and left no followers. Ormin, 
the author of a metrical paraphrase of part of the 
New Testament which he called after his own 
name the Ormulum, was the first to adopt a really 
systematic plan of spelling. The chief feature in 
his scheme is the doubling of the consonant after 
a short vowel, as pusennde, puss, and blinnenn ; 
where the vowel is long the following consonant is 
single, as win for wine. 

The necessity for rules of some kind does not 
seem to have been felt until after the universal use 
of printing, and three hundred years passed before 
Ormin had a successor. This new prophet of an 
unaccepted faith was a man of mark—one whose 
spirit was apostrophised by Milton :— 

*O soul of Sir John Cheek, 
When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward 
Greek.” 

Cheke commenced a translation of the New Testa- 
ment in orderto illustrate his new orthography, and 
also to help in driving out all exotic words, to be 
replaced by those of home manufacture. He thus 
made outpeopling supersede dispersion ; hunderder, 
centurion; biwordes, parables ; freschman, prose- 
lyte; crossed, crucified; moond, lunatic; and 
welschman, an a his opinion being that “ our 
own tung should be written cleane and pure, un- 
mixt and unmangeled with borowing of other 
tunges.” Cheke’s translation of St. Matthew's 
Gospel and a part of St. Luke’s was not printed 
until 1843, when it was edited by the Rev. James 
Goodwin, B.D. The following are the principal 
rules upon which Cheke appears to have acted :— 
1. The mute final e is abolished altogether, as giv 
for give and curs for curse; 2. When the interior 
vowel is long it is doubled, as taak, prepaar, for 
take, prepare; thijn, fijr, for thine, fire; stoon, 
hool, for stone, whole; 3. Diphthongs are represented 
by double vowels, as speek, theer, boot, geests, and 
bilt for speak, their, boat, guests, and built; 4. The 
letter y is superseded at the end of words where 
it has the sound of e by double e, as honestee for 
honesty, and by ¢ where it has that sound—as 
theerli for thereby. At the commencement of 
words y is replaced by ¢, as tooked for yoked; 5. 
Unsounded letters are omitted, as dout for doubt 
and det for debi. 

Todd, in his edition of Johnson's Dictionary, 
styles Sir Thomas Smith the first corrector and 
Cheke his follower.. But a letter by Cheke 
written according to his own spelling and printed 
at the end of Hoby’s translation of Baldessar 
Castiglione’s Courtyer is dated 1557, whereas 





Smith’s work, De Recta et emendata Linguae An- 
glicae Scriptione dialogus, did not appear until 1568, 
Many of Smith’s changes are the same as those 
of Cheke, but in addition Smith modified the 
alphabet and increased the letters to thirty-three, 
of which number ten are vowels. 

In the following year, 1569, John Hart, Chester 
Herald, published An Orthographie, conteyning 
the due order and reason howe to write or painte 
thimage of manne’s voice moste like to the life or 
nature. His object was the same as that of 
Smith, viz., to have a character for every sound. 
It is curious that in advocating his system of 
orthography he had to answer at the end of the 
sixteenth century the very same objections that 
are urged at the end of the nineteenth:—1. The 
confusion to etymology; 2. The inconvenience 
resulting from different words of the same sound 
being spelt alike. 

John Baret, the learned compiler of An Alvearie 
or Quadruple Dictionarie (1580), approved of Sir 
Thomas Smith’s work and made some sensible 
remarks upon the anomalies of our “ pseudo- 
graphy,” but he did not put into a any of 
the proposed departures from regular usage. He 
is, however, very severe in his strictures on the 
opposers of change. For instance, he writes :— 


“Some sluggish hed, perchance (which would have all 
men sleepe with him quietlie in sloth and securitie, 
because he would not have his idlenesse espied) will 
saie I am too curious about orthographie; and what 
need I beate my braine about so fruteless and trifling 
a matter. Other some that wallowe in wealth and 
being in some fat office of writing, have filled their 
barnes and bagges with old cacographie, say all is 
well enough, and that it is impossible to amend it, 
and but follie to go about and make it any better.” 


In 1580 appeared the first edition of William 
Bullokar’s Booke at large for the Amendment of 
Orthographie for English Speech, in which the 
object aimed at by Smith and Hart is commended, 
but their proposed systems are condemned. The 
author says of the alphabet—“ but sixe letters are 
perfectly perfect in the old orthography, that is 
to say, all the other are either double-sounded or 
mis-named.” 

We have already noticed the works of two Secre- 
taries of State (Cheke and Smith), and we now 
come to the proposals of a Master of St. Paul’s 
School. Richard Mulcaster published The first 
part of the Flementarie which entreateth chefelie 
of the right Writing of our English tung, in 1582, 
in which he attempted to write words as they 
were spoken; but he was not very successful in 
carrying out a uniform system. One good 
rule he insisted upon was the spelling of “ en- 
francised terms” according to the genius of the 
English language :—“ For if the word itself be 
English in dede, then it is best in the natural 
hew ; if it be a stranger and incorporate among us 
let it wear our colours sith it wilbe one of us.” 
The opposite principle which has been followed 
in modern times is open to great objection. Now 
the spelling of the language from which the word 
is borrowed is carefully retained, and in course 
of time the pronunciation following the spelling 
becomes totally unlike the original. 

Thirty-seven years after the publication of 
Mulcaster’s book, another Master of St. Paul’s 
School, Alexander Gil, came forward with a still 
more comprehensive scheme. In his Logonomta 
Anglica, 1619, he spelt his words with a mixture 
of Roman, Italic, and Anglo-Saxon characters, and 
accents as well. The letter A was abolished by 
him, and s’%ps was made to do duty for ships. 
Hers was spelt herz ; become, bikum ; and wisdom, 
wizdum. 

The next important reformer to arise was the 
Rey. Charles Butler, Vicar of Lawrence Wotton, 
Hants, who published in 1633 The English Gram- 
mar, or the Institution of Letters, Syllables, and 
Words, like and unlike, in which the chief pro- 
posals are the addition to the alphabet of the 
ordinary letters d, t, c, k, g, p, 8, and w, with 
a dash through them to represent the aspiration /, 
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also a double e and a double o, the mute final e 
being represented by an apostrophe (’). Butler 
was one of the few reformers who had sufficient 
faith in his theories to write his books according 
to the phonetic system he recommended to others. 
In 1634 he published The Feminin’ Monarch’, or 
the Histori of Bee's, showing their admirable natur” 
and properti’s ; their generation and coloni’s ; their 
government, loyaltt, art, industri, enemi’s, wars, 
magnanimit, &c., together with the right ordering 
of them, from tim’ to tim’, and the sweet profit 
arising ther'’of, written out of experienc’ by 
Charls Butler. This book contains no explana- 
tion of the plan of spelling adopted, further than 
a short note from the printer to the reader in 
which the latter is referred to the English Gram- 


mar. 
Richard Hodges, “a schoolmaster dwelling in 
Southwark,” proposed a much less extensive 
scheme in A Special Help to Orthographie, pub- 
lished in 1643, His changes consisted chiefly in 
the expunging of redundant letters, writing Jad, 
bed, lid, for ladde, bedde, lidde. He objected to the 
double ¢ in dittie, when there is but one in citie, 
and to the double d in ruddy, when there is but 
one in studie. He could see no advantage in 
keeping the letter c or the mute final e, but in both 
these cases he was ready to give way to custom. 
James Howell, the author of the famous 
Familiar Letters, made many suggestions for the 
improvement of English spelling in his various 
books, and in 1662 he published anonymously A 
New English Grammar, It is much to the credit 
of his discernment that many of his suggestions 
have been since adopted, and that a specimen of 
his orthography is more like what we now write 
than it was to the spelling of his own time: thus 
he proposed physic for physique, logic for logique, 
war for warre, pity for pitie, bear for beare, defer 
for deferre. Some of his proposals have not 
been accepted, as peeple for people, tresure for 
treasure, towng for tongue, epistel for epistle, twinkel 
for twinkle, mee, shee, for me, she, tru for true, 
couh for cough, trouh for trough, briht for bright, 
consumtion for consumption, dout for doubt, &c. 
Bishop Wilkins, one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, attempted to correct some of the 
chief contradictions in orthography in his 
remarkable book on a universal language en- 
titled An Essay towards a Real Character, 
and a Philosophical Language, London, 1668, 
Francis Lodowick contributed a paper on a 
Universal Alphabet to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions (vol. xvi., 1686), which was commented 
upon by the well-known John Byrom in the forty- 
fifth volume of the same publication; but the 
proposed alphabet is so unlike anything existing 
that it has little bearing upon English spelling. 
Another distinguished Fellow of the Royal 
Society—John Ray—made a contribution to the 
literature of this subject in An Account of some 
Errors and Defects in our English Alphabet, 
Orthography, and Manner of Spelling, which 
contains many pertinent remarks. 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS. 
London: Aug. 27, 1877. 

The discovery of a series of inscribed cuneiform 
tablets containing the Babylonian cosmogonic 
legends is one of the most important results yet 
obtained from cuneiform decipherment. 

Of the tablets composing this important series 
two only are, strictly speaking, connected with the 
creation of the powers or objects of nature; these 
are a tablet—the fifth of the series—which contains 
the account of the origin of the moon and other 
celestial powers, and a small fragment of another 
tablet relating to the creation of cattle, insects, 
and other creatures. 

The first-mentioned of these is the most impor- 
tant of the series, because of the fact that from its 
contents we are enabled to form some idea of the 
time when these documents were drawn up, and 
to gain an approximate idea as to the influence 
which they exerted on the other cosmic systems of 
Western Asia. 

The tablets forming this important series, of 
which we have portions now in the collection of 
the British Museum, are only late editions of older 
copies, the present copies bearing date in the reign 
of Assurbanipal, the great literary patron of 
Assyria, whose rule commenced in B.c. 668, It 
was by the orders of this monarch that all the 
chief Babylonian and Assyrian collections of tab- 
lets were recopied and re-edited “ for the good of 
the people,” and were placed in the royal library 
at Nineveh. This monarch found that the great 
power obtained by the Aramean races in their 
commercial transactions had extended its influence 
to the study of cuneiform literature ; and it was in 
the hope of reviving this study that he established 
at Nineyeh a species of university, and had a series 
of cuneiform text-books and dictionaries drawn up 
to explain the old language of Babylonia. 

Among the tablets copied by order of the king 
was a series relating to the cosmogony of the 
world as taught by the Babylonian priests, and it 
is a portion of this series which now forms an im- 

ortant addition to the Assyrian collection in the 

ritish Museum, It was the custom of the royal 
scribes of Assyria to name the various groups of 
tablets which they copied by the opening words 
of the first line of the first tablet of the series, 
Examples of this are seen in the case of the 
tablets forming the famous cycle of heroic solar 
legends of Isdubar or Nimrod; “The Deluge 
Tablet,” which is the eleventh in the series, is 
called “ Tablet XI. [of the series] the fountain he 
has seen,” because the first words of the opening 
tablet of this series were, “ The fountain he has 
seen.” In the same manner, the celebrated series of 
grammatical tablets is called the series ana‘ itti su, 
“to be with him,” these being the opening words 
of the first tablet of that class. 

The Creation group, therefore, is named from 
the first words of its opening tablet, which we for- 
tunately possess: these are E'-nu'-va'elis, “ When 
as yet on high” (comp. Prov. viii., 26), and the 
various tablets forming the series are numbered 
according to their order in the series. 

The copies of these tablets made by Mr. George 
Smith have been published by the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology in the fourth volume of their 
Transactions. 

The first tablet of the series contains an account 
of the origin of the various divinities by their 
evolution from the two great sources of nature— 
matter and motion—and forms a most interesting 





addition to the study of the science of religion ; 
and as it is by the comparison of this and the fifth 
tablet of the series, which relates to the origin of 
the moon, sun and other celestial bodies, that we 
may arrive at some conclusion as to the date of 
the composition of these documents, I now give a 
translation of the first tablet of the series. 


First Tablet. 


(1) When as yet on high the heavens were unnameg 

(2) Below on the earth a name was not recorded. 

(8) Apéu had not opened their borders 

(4) The chaos Tiamat was the genetrix of them all 

(5) Their'waters firstly were bound together 

(6) Avtree had not been cut, a flower had not brought 
forth seed. 

(7) When as yet the gods had not come forth not any 
of them. 

(8) A name they had not recorded order was not 
[begun]. 

(9) They were made and the great gods. 

(10) Lakhmu and Lakhamu they caused to come forth. 

(11) They increased 

(12) The god Asar and the god Kisar were made. 

(13) They were extended many days. 


Few, if any, of the various cosmic theories of 
Western Asia, with the exception of the Mosaic, 
can equal’ this Babylonian one for deep philoso- 

hical thought and poetic conception. Here, as 
in the Mosaic account, we find the great elements 
of nature in a state of chaos; the word used 
for chaos is mu-um-mu, which may be compared 
with the Hebrew mind “tumult ” or confusion, 
from the root 71m, to be troubled. This chaos is 
roduced by the fusion of Tiamat and Apsu. The 
Neo-Platonic writer, Damascius (Cory, p. 318), 
in his account of the Babylonian cosmic theory, 
states that “the Babylonians speak not of one 
origin of all things, for they make two original 
beings, Tauthe (Tav6e), and Apason (’Ardcav), 
making Apason the husband of Tauthe. Their 
eldest son was Moimis (Madvuis).” Thus, it is 
evident that the teaching of the Babylonian school 
had not varied much between the time of Assur- 


banipal and that of Damascius. But what was. 


the conception of these “two original beings,” 
Apéu and Tiamat, in the Babylonian legend ? 

Ap-su or Ab-fu is a Semitic form of the 
Akkadian group, ZU-AB, and it is from the 
composition of this group that an explanation is ob- 
tained, =)! oa | ZU-AB is composed, like 
many Akkadian words, of a pair of nouns placed 
in apposition to one another, the latter acting as 
an adjective qualifying the former (see Lenormant, 
Etudes Accadiennes). A similar mode of word- 
building is found in Chinese. The first element of 
this word, therefore, is ZU, which is an ideograph 
explained by the Assyrian idu, “ knowledge;” and 
the second element, AB, is a, etry by Kab-tu, 
“deep;” it is also applied to house, in the sense 
of hollow place (cave-dwellers?). Hence the 
whole group, ZU-AB, means “deep knowledge,” 
or “wisdom.” This abstract divinity was sup- 
posed to have its abode in the great void, or ether, 
which surrounded the earth. The conception of 
this Ab-zu was that of an essence, which was 
wisdom (see More, Cabbala, p. 141). The fusion 
of this element with Tiamat—the watery dark 
element, the deep which covered the face of the 
earth, like the Hebrew pi1nn—produced the first- 
born force in creation, Mu-um-mu, confusion—or 
rather motion, it being possible to use such a 
rendering. The Babylonian cosmogony, like the 
Hebrew, supposes the earth to have been existent 
at the time the work of creation began, but in a 
void and shapeless mass of matter. 

The fusion of Tiamat and Apéu, and the 
consequent upheaving of the mass of chaotic 
matter, produced the first-born of creation, 
Mummu or confusion — motion, the Moimis 
of Damascius. This new power, by its exist- 
ence in matter, produces new forms in the 


first-born of the gods— >] =]! ~S 


Lakhmu and his consort La-kha-mu, which are 
male and female deifications of strife, from the 
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root and, “to struggle” or “ fight.” These two new 
powers or forces are evidently the Dake (Adyn) 
and Dakos (Adyoc) of Damascius, who are stated 
to be of another race (yevéa). The introduction 
of this new element at once produced a rupture 
in the existing mass of moving nature, and it 
was divided into two portions, called Asar = 


>>] & or “the upper portion,” “the upper 
holy place,” Heb. "wx, and “the lower holy 
place,” called Ki-sar, or Kt-assar. These are 
the deities called by Damascius “Acowpos and 
Kiood pn. 

This step leaves the mass of matter divided 
into three portions—the upper, or heavens; the 
lower, or under-world; and the middle, or the 
world itself in a void and uninhabited state. 

To these spheres were appointed the three 
deities—Anu, the god of heaven, or deified 
heaven; Hea, the god of the under-world; and 
Beil, the god of the earth. But these three deities, 
like their predecessors, had their abstract natures. 
Anu was the “ great father,” the “ Dayus-pitar” 
—the father of all gods, the deification of Pater- 
nity, “ Pater.” Hea was the lord of wisdom—the 
ruler in the substantial Abzu, the “god who 
knows all things,” and thus a deification of “ Mens ”; 
and “ Bel, the ruler of the earth,” “the lord of 
the moving planets,” “of battle,” and thus a 
deification of power, “ Potens.” 

These deifications are evidently the “Avos, "IAX- 
vos, and”Aos of Damascius. 

Thus, the progress of the creation of the various 
divine elements may be thus represented :— 








Apsu Tiamat 
(Wisdom (Darkness 
or and 
Desire) Water) 
| | 
| 
Mummu 
(Motion) 

Lakhmu M. & F. 
(Strife) 
| 
| | 
Anu Hea 
(Heaven) (Earth) 
Upper Portion Lower Portion 


It is not my intention to examine all the various 
minor deities springing from this chief triad, which 
headed the Semitic Babylonian pantheon. In my 
next letter I shall examine the fifth tablet of this 
important series, and by means of the comparison 
between its contents and those of the above we 
may arrive at the probable date of the composi- 
tion of these documents, : 

W. Sz. C. Boscawen. 








HISTORY OF THE VERB “ TO KILL.” 


London : August 27, 1877. 

Mr. Skeat, following Mr. Wedgwood without 
any misgiving, makes kill a “doublet” of quell 
(O. E. ewellan), There seems to be considerable 
difficulty in ‘-— this account of the origin of 
the word kill. To make it a variant of quell is an 
assumption not warranted by the phonetic history 
of words beginning with gu, gw (cw). 

In Lazamon’s Brut, quell (cwelle) and kill (culle) 
occur, the latter in the sense of to strike. In the 
— Riwle, kill (kulle) signifies to strike, not to 
slay. 

Kill, as compared with the older hulle, is a Nor- 
thern form ; yet, strange to say, I have not found the 
word in Hampole’s works, the Cursor Mundi, or in 
any pure Northumbrian production. It occurs, 
however, in works having a Westerly and North- 
westerly origin, as in Alliterative Poems, Troy 
Book, Piers Plowman, and, as already noticed, in 
Lazamon’s Brut. I believe the verb to Kill to be 
of Scandinavian origin, and that its primitive 
meaning was to strike the head. In Alliterative 





Poems, p. 62, 1. 876, the people of Sodom are 
represented as addressing Lot as follows :— 
“Wost pou not wel bat bou wones here a wyze 
strange, 
An out-comlynge, a carle, we kylle of byn heued.” 


[‘* Knowest thou not well that thou dwellest here a 
strange [foreign] person, 

A stranger, a churl, we will strike off thy head.” | 
Here kylle of = strike off, knock off. 

This expression furnishes us with a clue to the 
true source of the word, as well as to its original 
meaning. It is, I think, to be found in the Ice- 
landic kolla, to hit on the head, from Kollr, the 
head. If this be so, there should be a form coll 
or koll in our old Northern literature. Turning 
to the Cursor Mundi, vol. iii., p. 756, 1. 18175, we 
actually find cole (for colle) in the sense of to 
strike off :— 

‘“‘A sergant sent he to be Iaiole 
And iohn hefd comanded to cole.” 
(Cotton Version.) 
[‘‘ A sergeant sent he [Herod] to the jail 
And John’s head commanded to strike off.”} 


The Gottingen version has cole, 

That in Middle English there could be three 
forms of the same root needs little proof—ecf. the 
older variations, soch, sich, such; hippe, hoppe, 
huppe (hop), &c. It is somewhat strange that 
kill, a Scandinavian loan-word, should have caused 
quell and slay to fall into comparative disuse. 

Ricup. MorRis. 








“THE WASHING OF TEN TIDES.” 
London : August 27, 1877. 


“ Would thou mightst lie drowning 
The washing of ten tides.”— Tempest, I.,i., 60. 


Turning over the other day Murray’s Handbook 
of Kent, 1 read :—“ Execution Dock, Wapping, l., 
was the usual place at which pirates and persons 
committing capital crimes at sea were hung at 
low-water mark, ‘ there to remain till three tides 
had overflowed them,’” and at once Antonio’s 
kindly wish for the Boatswain in the Tempest 
came into my mind as interpreted or illustrated by 
the custom described. It seems unlikely that this 
suggestion should not have been made before ; but 
I do not myself remember having seen it. 

Nor, I find, does Dr. Elze, whom I have to thank 

for a copy of certain Noten und Conjecturen zu 
neu-englischen Dichtern. The same idea has 
occurred to him, prompted by a passage in Har- 
rison’s Description of England :— 
‘Pirates and robbers by sea are condemned in the 
Court of the Admiraltie, and hanged on the shore at 
low-water mark, where they are left till three tides 
have overwashed them.” 

Evidently Antonio’s phrase is a mere exaggera- 
tion of such a sentence. For such a “ wide- 
chapp’d rascal” as the Boatswain three tide-wash- 
ings are not enough; let him have ten. 

Here is another allusion to this form of punish- 
ment, from a well-known play— Green’s Tu quoque ; 
or, The City Gallant. Staines is dismissing his 
faithful servant Bubble. 

“ Bub.—But, master, 
parted ? 

“ Staines.—Because my fortunes are desperate, 
thine are hopeful. 

“ Bub.—Why, whither do you mean to go, master ? 

“ Staines.—Why, to sea. 

“ Bub.—To sea! Lord bless us, methinks I hear of 
a tempest already. But what will you do at sea ? 

“ Staines.—Why, as other gallants do that are spent 
—turn pirate. 

“ Bub.—O master, have the grace of Wapping before 
your eyes, remember a high tide ; give not your friends 
cause to wet their handkerchiefs. Nay, master, I'll 
tell you a better course than so: you and J will goand 
rob my uncle ; if we ’scape, we'll domineer together ; if 
we be taken, we'll hang together at Tyburn; that’s 
the warmer gallows of the two.” 

Stow—this reference is given in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley’s Old English Plays, xi., 188—points out 


wherefore should we be 





“the usual place of execution for hanging of 
Pirates and Sea-rovers at the low-water mark, 
there to remain till three tides had overflowed 
them.” Joun W. HaAtss, 


P.S.—Another instance of the rare phrase “ to 
bear one hard,” lately discussed in your columns, 
occurs in The Life and Death of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell. Says Cromwell (Act iv., se. 2) :-— 

“ Good morrow to my lord of Winchester ; I know 

You bear me hard about the Abbey lands.” 








GROTE ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 
Alnwick : August 27, 1877. 

It may be worth while to point out a curious 
inconsistency in Grote’s treatment of the reforms 
of Solon and Kleisthenes. His account of Kleis- 
thenes (Grote, Part 2, xxxi.) ascribes to that re- 
former the admission to the political franchise of 
all the free native Athenians—a class of persons 
whom Grote describes in this place as excluded 
from the political franchise up to that time, owing 
to its being entirely restricted to members of the 
four Ionic tribes. 

But in the previous account of the Solonian 
constitution (Part 2, xi.) it had been laid down, 
though with some hesitation, “that all persons 
not included in the four tribes, whatever their 
grade of fortune might be, were on the same 
level in respect to political privilege as the 
fourth and poorest class of the Solonian census.” 
And this degree of political privilege is explained 
to constitute citizenship by the words “Yet 
he was a citizen, since——” in the preceding 
sentence. Therefore the supposed class of free 
native Athenians, who were not members of the 
Tonic tribes, is described by Grote as being admitted 
to political rights twice over—first by Solon and 
then again by Kleisthenes. The contradiction 
comes to a head in the sentence (xxxi. init.) [The 
nine archons, &c.] “still continued to subsist, 
together with occasional meetings of the people 
—or rather of such portion of the people as was 
comprised in the gentes, phratries and four Ionic 
tribes.” In this change of expression the his- 
torian substitutes his new view for his old, with- 
out any indication that they flatly contradict 
each other. “The people,” in the sense of the 
Solonian chapter, includes all free inhabitants of 
Attica; all of whom, according to the view there 
taken, had a right to take part in the public 
assembly. 

Whether even before Solon there was a class of 
“free native Athenians” who did not belong to 
the tribes is too long a question to enter into here. 
But on Grote’s inconsistency we may remark :— 

1. That it is partly caused by his fixed idea 
that a great extension of the franchise was part 
of the work both of Solon and of Kleisthenes. In 
the first instance, the work assigned to Solon 
leaves nothing, as regards the franchise of 
Athenians, for Kleisthenes to do; his “ revolu- 
tion,” as alluded to by anticipation in the Solonian 
chapter, would not have changed the status of a 
single Athenian. But when we come to Kleis- 
thenes, then we find that the non-tribal ‘‘ Athen- 
ians” have all to receive their franchise anew ; 
and thus we have over again a considerable ex- 
tension of franchise, without counting the slaves 
and metics. In fact, the very change which Solon 
is before said to have made is in this later 
chapter attributed to the working of the Peisis- 
tratid tyranny—viz., the effacing of the distinction 
between full citizens and men who as not belong- 
ing to the tribes were not qualified to attend the 
assembly. 

2. Grote seems to hint in the earlier chapter 
that Kleisthenes would be found to give rich non- 
tribesmen their due class, while under the Solonian 
constitution they must necessarily belong to the 
fourth class. But if there were rich non-tribesmen 


at all, it seems probable that they could not hold 
land; for that would require citizenship, and 80 
probably citizen descent; and if this was the 
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case, no change in tribes would affect their status, 
for the Solonian classes were determined by 
landed property only. Therefore no change in 
the franchise could be deduced in this way from 
the Kleisthenean tribe-reform ; and the conscious- 
ness of this fact may have helped to force Grote 
into his change of view. 
3. In all probability, then, the franchise as 
iven by Kleisthenes was the franchise of the 
olonian fourth class only, for a change of tribes 
would have no tendency to interfere with the 
grad qualification of the Solonian classes, 
he importance of Kleisthenes’ reforms lies, there- 
fore, not so much in the creation of new citizens 
as in the various measures by which, among other 
results, the political value of the Thetic status 
was raised. This is more emphatically true if 
the “free native Athenians” who twice do duty 
in Grote as recipients of the franchise are set 
down either as a fiction in toto, or else as already 
raised to the status of the fourth class by the 
reforms of Solon. BERNARD BosaNnQvuEtT. 








SCIENCE. 


SOME BOOKS ON DARWINISM. 


Der Darwinismus wnd die Naturforschung 
Newtons und COuviers. Von Dr. Albert 
Wigand. (Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1875-7.) 

Philosophische Consequenzen der Lamarck- 
Darwinischen LEntwicklungstheorie. Hin 
Versuch yon Dr. Georg von Gi’zycki. 
(Leipzig: C. F. Winter, 1876.) 

Wahrheit und Irrthum im Darwinismus. 
Von Eduard von Hartmann, (Berlin: 
Carl Duncker, 1877.) 


(Second Notice.) 


In the small volume of Dr. Gi’zycki we 
have the philosophical conclusions of Dar- 
winism set forth by a friendly instead of a 
hostile hand. The author, unlike Dr. 
Wigand, is not troubled with any ideas re- 
specting the fixity of species and the mystery 
of life, and he is ready to accept the me- 
chanical conception of natural events in its 
fullness and consistency. At the same time 
he holds that this conception has to be sup- 
plemented by the idea of an immanent prin- 
ciple of intelligence. Dr. Gi’zycki has 
evidently read widely both within and 
without his subject, and his exposition 
abounds with all manner of quotations. He 
considers the consequences of Darwinism 
under the four headings, Psychology, Theory 
of Knowledge, Morals, and Religion. Under 
the first head the writer has some sensible 
observations on the relation of body and 
mind, and on that spiritual monism which 
would annul the distinction between the 
two by regarding all matter as having a 
spiritual side. This hypothesis is no conse- 
quence of Darwinism, since Helmholtz and 
Sir W. Thomson have shown us how living 
forms could have appeared on our planet 
without a process of generatio aequivoca. 
The writer contends that this supposition 
does not simply throw the question of the 
origin of life further back, but leaves no 
question of a first genesis to be answered. 
He further writes in a very interesting way 
on our knowledge of the minds of the lower 
animals, and holds that the naive concep- 
tion which the child of nature forms of its 
animal companions is much nearer the truth 
than “the super-artificial chimera of unveri- 
fied speculation.” The whole series of 





mental life illustrates “‘ the same psycholo- 


gical laws.” This psychical life, ever rising 
in its degree of energy and fullness, supplies, 
for our author, the end and aim of nature. 
“The highest aim is mental life contented 
with itself.” Under “Theory of Know- 
ledge” the writer shows how the doctrine 
of evolution, as unfolded by Mr. Darwin and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, helps to resolve the 
question of a priori forms of knowledge. He 
holds that the evolutionist’s doctrine of 
mind as a system or organism which has de- 
veloped itself during millions of years in con- 
stant adaptation to the surrounding world 
answers to Kant’s ‘System of Preformation,”’ 
which that thinker suggests as a third alter- 
native with the a priori and a posteriori theo- 
ries of knowledge, only, however, to reject it 
as disproved by the necessity belonging, to 
the categories. Under Morals the author 
traces the change effected by the evolution- 
ist’s doctrine in our knowledge of man’s re- 
lation to nature, and its bearings on our 
feelings towards the lower animals. He 
further discusses the effects of the doctrine 
of the determination of the will, which the 
theory of evolution not only supports but 
renders more precise, and seeks to show 
that this is in no sense injurious to our moral 
conceptions and sentiments. Once more he 
interprets the doctrine of descent as showing 
that all living creatures aim at pleasure, and 
‘attempts to reconcile this fact with the claims 
of a lofty morality. The writer digresses 
rather widely perhaps when he examines at 
some length Kant’s doctrine of Good. Lastly, 
under Religion, Dr. Gi’zycki aims at showing 
that, though modern science excludes the 
old anthropomorphic teleology, it leaves room 
for a philosophic conception of “an absolute 
teleology ’’—namely, the view of the world as 
striving towards a higher and higher psychi- 
cal life. Further, we must admit that our 
theory of organic development ‘“‘ is of univer- 
sal cosmic significance,” and that there exists, 
and has always existed, “‘a universe of men- 
tal life.” ‘‘ Our voice speaks to us out of the 
universe: I am, who is, who was, and who 
is to be.” In the knowledge of this univer- 
sal unity and harmony we have the common 
roots of Religion, Art, Science, and Morality. 
The modern theory of evolution, properly 
understood, thus serves to invest the totality 
of the world with a positive value and to 
support a moderate form of optimism. Our 
author brings his work to a close by a few 
pertinent observations on pessimism, in which 
he follows Mr. Wallace and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in their somewhat sanguine descrip- 
tions of the future condition of mankind. 
Dr. Gi’zycki reminds us of certain English 
advocates of Darwinism in his enthusiastic 
appreciation of its brighter aspects ; one only 
regrets that he is not here and there some- 
what less rhetorical in style and more pains- 
taking in giving to his ideas the utmost scien- 
tific precision. 

Herr von Hartmann’s volume on Dar- 
winism is intended to develop more fully the 
views put forth in his Philosophie des Unbe- 
wussten. As readers of that work will remem- 
ber, the writer accepts the doctrine of natural 
selection up to a certain point. He thinks 
that it represents a real process in organic 
development, though not its essential factor. 
This last is the action of a formative mental 





principle (the Unconscious), and natural 
selection is simply a mechanical expedient 
which this principle employs in the pursuit 
of its ends. In the present work the author 
makes his idea more precise, and defines 
more exactly the place he would assign to 
Mr. Darwin’s principle. As the title of the 
book suggests, he is sufficiently confident 
respecting the value of the new principle, and 
is never at a loss to give the limits within 
which its action is confined. After protest- 
ing against the confusion of the Darwinian 
theory with the doctrine of descent in 
general, the writer seeks to prove that the 
hypothesis of gradual transformation through 
infinitesimal variations and the survival of 
useful variations is inadequate to account 
for the development of organic forms. 
Unlike Dr. Wigand, however, he conceives 
that the theory of organic descent—that 
is, of the origin of the higher forms out of 
the lower—is a proved doctrine. In order to 
make this theory credible we must include 
under it not only Darwin’s principle but 
Kolliker’s hypothesis of heterogeneous pro- 
duction, which, our author tells us, substan- 
tially agrees with the earlier idea of a trans- 
formation of types through a metamorphosis 
of germs put forth by Heinrich Baum- 
gartner. The peculiarity of this doctrine is 
that it allows of sudden transformations, and 
that it postulates these as completely effected 
in the embryonic germ. Such sudden tran- 
sitions through an inexplicable production 
of germs greatly deviating from those of the 
parental type account, in our author’s 
opinion, for a great part of the process of 
development. At the same time Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory is not excluded. Much may be 
done by the accumulation of such slight 
variations as he assumes. Not only so, 
the principle of natural selection must be 
supposed to hold good for the sudden 
changes effected by heterogeneous produc- 
tion no less than for these gradual changes. 
What, then, is the exact part played by 
natural selection in the processes of organic 
development? It serves as an auxiliary 
mechanical contrivance which the formative 
mental principle (the Unconscious) makes 
use of wherever it is possible to do so. The 
author follows Niigeli, Wigand, and others in 
seeking to show that this mechanical prin- 
ciple is wholly insufficient when taken alone 
to account for morphological changes, for 
the acquisition of qualities which could only 
be useful to the possessors in their higher 
stages of development (e.g., the tendrils of 
climbing plants), andso on. He ridicules 
the way in which Mr. Darwin seeks to ac- 
count for all organic properties by utility, 
a method which he thinks is essentially 
English, representing Utilitarianism in na- 
tural philosophy, as John Stuart Mill’s 
writings represent it in practical philosophy. 
A close consideration of the principles of 
variation, inheritance, and natural selection 
leads to the conclusion that behind this 
mechanism there has worked an inner law 
of evolution, a ruling organising plan. The 
truth in Darwinism, then, is that it 
affirms a real process: the error is that 
it regards this as a purely mechanical 
operation, and that it greatly over-estimates 
its influence. Herr von Hartmann then 


passes to the discussion of the other princi- 
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ples appealed to by Mr. Darwin—namely, the 
direct action of external forces, the use and 
disuse of organs, and sexual selection. 
A propos of this last he accuses Mr. Darwin 
again of falling into a national narrowness of 
conception. It is well known that English- 
men choose their wives mainly for beauty. 
Hence Mr. Darwin has been led into the 
error of supposing that sexual choice is—even 
among animals very low in the scale of 
development, as insects—essentially a con- 
scious seeking after beauty. This is to over- 
look the mysterious and instinctive impulse 
in the process which Schopenhauer and the 
author himself have emphasised at such 
length. The writer is evidently aware that 
his curious mixture of positive science and 
metaphysical teleology is likely to perplex 
some of his readers, and in closing his work 
he attempts to justify his idea of a meta- 
physical principle which now proceeds accord- 
ing to well-ascertained laws, now chooses to 
interpose (eingreifen) and effect a result 
without any such mechanical aid. The rea- 
soning does not, however, seem very forcible. 
Nor is the writer likely to silence the protest’ 
of men of science against his assumption of 
an organising principle by retorting that 
they assume the very point to be proved— 
namely, “ the non-existence” of sucha prin- 
ciple. He seems to be unaware that the 
method of all positive science is to deny 
every affirmation made within its own region 
of research which cannot be adequately 
proved by indisputable facts. The Natur- 
forscher is never required to establish a 
“ non-existence,” only an existence. 
James SuLty. 








Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 
LL.D. (Edinburgh and London: W. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 


WE have here one of those small books on 
great subjects which are just now the fashion 
—an account of Aristotle and his philosophy 
compressed into a neat little volume for the 
benefit of the “ English reader.” Ina space 
of exactly 196 pages, Sir A. Grant, the well- 
known editor of the Ethics, contrives to give 
us, first a life of Aristotle ; then a survey of 
his various writings, illustrated by quota- 
tions, criticisms and reflections; and lastly, 
by way of conclusion, a chapter on “ Aris- 
totle since the Christian Era.’’ Those who 
know the remoteness, difficulty and com- 
plexity of the matter, will perhaps think 
that to write a short and easy guide to 
Aristotle is a towr de force, if not an impos- 
sibility in the nature of things; they will 
not expect such a work to be, in the 
scholarly sense of the word, satisfac. 
tory. Be this as it may, however, the 
author of this volume has at any rate 
succeeded in producing a book about Aris- 
totle which the English reader can read, and 
moreover, read with profit, during a railway 
journey. In saying this we are saying a 
great deal ; it is certainly no slight achieve- 
ment to have introduced Aristotle to a public 
innocent of Greek, and to have made it pos- 
sible for it to get a notion not wholly 
erroneous as to what manner of man Aris- 
totle is in the eyes of students and historians 
of philosophy. 





The chapters dealing with the Ethics, 
Politics, Rhetoric, and Poetics, are from 
the nature of the data the most attractive 
and successful parts of the book ; in those on 
the Organon and Metaphysics the author 
has doubtless done as much as could be ex- 
pected within the narrow limits allowed. 
On the other hand, we fancy that a more 
interesting statement might have been made 
of Aristotle’s speculations in science—which 
were assuredly much more serious and im- 
portant than the general reader would be 
led to imagine from the author’s account of 
“the Natural Philosophy” and “ Biology 
of Aristotle.” It is an unfortunate accident 
that the two quotations given at length as 
typical extracts from the History of Animals, 
to exemplify “ the naiveté of the Stagirite,” 
come from a portion of the treatise con- 
demned by the recent editors as a spurious 
addition to Aristotle’s work. 

A popular book is hardly to be judged by 
a very severe standard as regards matters of 
detail, if it really succeeds in giving a fair 
general idea of a difficult and remote subject. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that from a 
scholar, and moreover a scholar so eminent 
as the Principal of Edinburgh University, 
one has a right to look for a certain exact- 
ness of statement, a certain accuracy even 
in such minor points as names and refer- 
ences. In these respects Sir A. Grant is 
hardly so carefulas he should be. There 
are also cases in which what seems to be 
given as a translation or paraphrase of a 
Greek text is needlessly free, if not quite 
wide of the mark. The following is an 
instance of an odd kind of oversight. 
In Chapter I. we are told that Aristotle 
directed his executor Nicanor “to fulfil a 
vow formerly made by himself of four marble 
figures of animals to Zeus the Preserver and 
Athene the Preserver’’—a very remarkable 
vow, surely ; for it is not easy to see why 
there should be four figures, and why they 
should be figures of animals. The curious 
may perhaps go a step further and ask what 
the four beasts were like that Aristotle had 
in his mind’s eye. But on turning to the 
will in Diogenes Laertius one finds that the 
Greek represented by the translation “ four 
marble figures of animals” is ga Aibiva 
Tetparhxn—which means, of course, statues 
four cubits high of the deities to whom the 
vow was made. I. Bywater. 








Clementis Romani Epistulae. Edidit, com- 
mentario critico et adnotationibus ad- 
struxit, Mosis Assumptionis quae super- 
sunt collecta et illustrata addidit, omnia 
emendata iterum edidit, Adolphus Hilgen- 
feld. (Lipsiae, 1876.) 


In glancing over this opening fasciculus of 
M. Adolph Hilgenfeld’s Novwm Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum the student will be 
interested by the evidence which it affords 
of the activity of our German friends, and 
of their promptness in turning to account 
every important literary discovery. It is 
but a few months since Archbishop Bryen- 
nius published the new text of the Epistles 
of St. Clement of Rome, founded upon the 
MS. which he had discovered in the 
Library of the Patriarch of Jerusalem at 





Constantinople, now known as “the Jerusalem 
Manuscript.”’ M. Hilgenfeld has availed him. 
self of this publication without delay. His 
present text is revised throughout, with con- 
stant reference to the newly-found MS.; he 
has collated all its various readings with the 
former text derived from the Codex Alexan- 
drinus ; and he has supplied from the edition 
of Bryennius the lacunae of both Epistles as 
they stand in the older text. A consider- 
able proportion of the new readings of the 
Jerusalem MS. prove to have been already 
conjecturally anticipated by various editors 
of St. Clement ; in other passages M. Hilgen- 
feld prefers the Alexandrian reading ; but in 
very many (some of which have been pointed 
out in my former notice) he tuhesitatingly 
adopts the new text. It is gratifying to 
find that a careful comparison of the two 
MSS. not only proves them to be perfectly 
independent of each other, but also shows 
that the lacunae of the Alexandrian MS. are 
exactly filled up by the new matter which that 
of Jerusalem has supplied. We have already 
seen that this view is still further confirmed* 
by a comparison with the Syriac version of 
those Epistles recently acquired by the 
Library of the University of Cambridge at 
the sale of the books of the late Jules Mohl 
in Paris. 

It is right to explain that the collection 
which M. Hilgenfeld publishes under the title 
Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum 
is intended to comprise all the primitive 
writings ‘“ which obtained any place in the 
more ancient collections of the New Testa- 
ment, whether complete or fragmentary.” 
This title appears to me not only to be un- 
happy in itself, but to convey a most erroneous 
idea as to the nature and authority of the 
Canon; but however the collection may be 
designated, it is substantially the same as that 
which is already known in Fabricius’s Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti ; and in addition 
to the works contained in the present fasci- 
culus, it includes the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Pastor of Hermas, and the three Apocryphal 
Gospels, the Acts, and the other writings 
ascribed to the Apostles; the present fasci- 
culus being issued in a separate form on 
account of the revision of the text of St. 
Clement consequent on Archbishop Bryen- 
nius’s discovery. 

For general readers, however, the chief 
interest of M. Hilgenfeld’s publication is 
that, besides the Epistles of St. Clement, the 
present volume contains the curious Apocry- 
phal book of “The Assumption of Moses,” 
which, until recently, has been known only 
by a few hardly intelligible fragments. 

It may be doubted, indeed, how far this book 
can be properly said to belong to the New 
Testament, being Jewish both in subject and 
in origin; but M. Hilgenfeld gives it a place 
in his collection on account of the references 
to it which occur in several passages of the 
New Testament. Fragments of “The As- 
sumption of Moses” were published by 





* This discovery, which was announced in our 
number for June 17, 1876, has not escaped the notice of 
M. Hilgenfeld. He refers to it in his preface p. xxiii. 
I may add that, in addition to certain peculiarities of 
the orthography of the Jerusalem MS. pointed out by 
me, he calls attention to the uniform omission of the 
v final—the v épeAnvorixdy of the old grammarians 
—before words beginning with a vowel. 
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Fabricius, as far back as 1703, in his Codex 
pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti;* but these 
fragments were so scanty and imperfect as to 
leave it a matter of doubt whether the writer 
was a Jew or a Christian. The text pub- 
lished by M, Hilgenfeld has been derived from 
a quite recent collection of Monwmenta sacra 
et profana,t printed in 1861, chiefly from 
manuscripts of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan by Father Antonio Maria Ceriani. 
The Milan MS., however, is but a copy by 
an unlearned transcriber of a barbarous 
Latin version of the book, miserably muti- 
lated, and in part unintelligible. The ori- 
ginal language of the Asswmptio Mosis is 
supposed by some, among whom is Ewald, 
to have been Hebrew; but there can be no 
doubt that the book was written in Greek, 
and soon after the death of Herod Agrippa. 
Of the Greek original, however, but a few 
fragments remain, and for all that is as 
yet known of the work we are indebted to 
the rude and mutilated Latin version dis- 
covered by Ceriani. The original appears 
to be hopelessly lost. 

In the ninth verse of the Epistle of St. 
Jude allusion is made to a contest of 
‘* Michael the archangel, disputing with the 
devil about the body of Moses.” No trace 
of this contest is discoverable in the por- 
tions of the Asswmptio Mosis now extant ; 
but several ancient ‘writerst—as Clement 
of Alexandria, Didymus of Alexandria, the 
Scholiast on Apollinarius, and others—com- 
menting on this passage of Jude, refer it 
to the so-called Asswmptio Mosis. The 
remarkable phrase, too, of St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Galatians (iii. 19), in which 
he describes the Old Testament as ‘‘ ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator” 
(pecirnc), is expressly applied to himself by 
Moses in the opening paragraph of the book,§$ 
and a long series of early writers are cited 
by M. Hilgenfeld who allude to the <As- 
sumptio Mosis as a work well known, and 
in common circulation among Christians. 

Since its first publication by M. Hilgenfeld 
the text has been revised in succession by 
several editors in Germany, Volkmar, 
Fritsche, Haupt, and Rénsch; but even the 
present reprint, with all the conjectural 
emendation which it had previously under- 
gone, is still extremely obscure, and in some 
passages may defy interpretation. The book 
professes to set forth an address, in great 
part prophetical, made to Josue by Moses 
on the eve of his being assumed from earth, 
when he was installing Josue as his successor, 
and as the chief who was to conduct God’s 
chosen people into the promised land. It 
enters into a prophetical survey of the for- 
tunes of the Jewish people, and is full of 
minute details as to the course of the later 
history of the Jews, prophetical in form, but 
plainly allusive to the actual events. 

This curious fragment is deserving of 
careful examination. I shall only say that 
the author was evidently a Jew of the period 
of our Lord’s coming; and, although critics 
differ considerably as to the precise date of 
the composition of the book—ranging be- 
tween the second year before the birth of 





* Pp. 838-44. 
t Vol. I. fascic. i., pp. 54-62. 
¢ See the passages in Hilgenfeld, pp. 128-9. 
§ Ib. p. 116, 





Christ and the year 81 of our era—all are 
agreed in regarding it as one of that class of 
works of which one section of the pseudo- 
Sibylline books may be taken as an example, 
and which grew out of the agitation of the 
public mind in Judea, consequent upon the 
expectation of the coming Messiah that 
the events of the time had stirred up among 
the people. It is in its bearing upon this 
phase of Jewish history that it is chiefly 
deserving of study. 

I may add that, independently of the 
historical or doctrinal value which the 
Assumptio Mosis may thus possess, the 
Latinity of this version is not without 
interest as a study in the history of the 
Latin language. Some of its peculiari- 
ties, no doubt, belong to the individual 
translator, but I think that several of the 
specialities both of vocabulary and structure 
are deserving of notice, as illustrating one 
of the stages in the gradual debasement of 
the language. 

Since the above has been in type Canon 
Lightfoot’s Appendix has reached me. I 
hope to take an early opportunity of com- 
paring it with the work of Hilgenfeld and 
other editors of the manuscript. 

C. W. Russe. 








THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
PLYMOUTH. 


III. 
Plymouth : Wednesday Evening, August 22, 1877. 


Monday, August 20.—In Section A, Dr. Barham 
gave the results of some accurate observations on 
the relation of sea and land temperature in Corn- 
wall and Scilly, in which the cooling influence 
of the sea in summer was demonstrated. Mr. 
Dines made an attempt to clear up the curious 
problem why it is that the rainfall as registered on 
the roof of a house is always less than on the 
ground, by ascribing it to the wind at the higher 
elevation causing an eddy round the mouth of the 
gauge and thus preventing many of the drops from 

assing in. In Section B, Dr. Paul and Mr, 

ingzett, as well as Dr. Wright, read papers on 
the Aconite Alkaloids, in which some of the un- 
certainty hitherto mrs with reference to 
Aconitine was traced to the probable association 
with it of a saline compound having for base a 
new crystalline alkaloid. In Section OC, the post- 
tertiary fossils obtained in the late Arctic Expedi- 
tion in very high latitudes in mud-banks or raised 
sea-beaches were enumerated by Mr. Gwynn 
Jeffreys. Most are still living forms, and marine 
life seems abundant in the “ palaeocrystic” sea. 
In Section D, Prof. Haughton gave a mathematical 
demonstration of the er possible number of 
limbs for a swimming animal, using the term 
“limb” in a geometrical sense; he showed that a 
“ one-limbed” animal, such as a fish, possessed 
the greatest advantage in rapid forward move- 
ment, though it required other subordinate appa- 
ratus to effect backward and other movements. 
The Rev. W. H. Dallinger gave an excellent 
account of his researches on the simplest organ- 
isms. The life-history of six monads has now 
been completely worked out, and the study of 
them showed that in every respect each was com- 
plete in itself, without mutation or confusion. 
At some period in the history of each a 
sac is formed, from which germs escape; in 
one case these are too minute to be detected at 
the time, but suddenly appear in the fluid 
thrown out from the sac, if it be watched 
without intermission. When germs were in- 


tentionally mixed with the atmosphere, monads 
were developed in prepared nutritive fluid (Cohn’s), 
but not so when the air was optically pure. The 





germs are capable of sustaining a far higher tem- 
perature than the monads themselves, which, 
however, were able to bear a sudden rise from 
45° F. to 60° F. and a slow progression up to 
127°. The growth of these organisms, including 
Paramaecium, in the purely inorganic medium of 
Cohn’s fluid, appears to Sonk down the last 
barrier between the animaland vegetable kingdoms, 
or, rather, to show their identity inthe lowest forms 
of life. By an ingenious method the diameter 
of the flagella of one form was measured and 
found to be 5:5, of an inch. In the Department 
of Zoology and Botany, Prof. Rolleston spoke 
on the Zoology of New Guinea, and urged 
the existence of a new species of Echidna, of the 
Cassowary and the Tree Kangaroo as proof of the 
former connexion of that island with the Austra- 
lian continent. Dr. A. Dickson described fully 
the histology of the pitchers of Cephalotus, In 
Section E, African exploration was the subject of 
the day, and numbers attended to hear Com- 
mander Cameron’s paper on proposed stations in 
Central Africa as bases for future exploration. 
A telegraph line down the east coast from Khar- 
toum to the Transvaal, and steamers on the great 
lakes and the Congo, appear the most practical 
schemes. In Section F, the population question 
was again under discussion in a paper by Dr. Farr, 
and the section contrived to faintly revive its 
former notoriety by a disagreement between two 
noble members. In Section G, Mr. W. Froude 
detailed the results of his extended experiments on 
the resistance of ships, especially in relation to 
the effect produced by lengthening or shortening 
the middle body ; from which great practical bene- 
fits are expected to result. 

Tuesday, August 21.—In Section A, Mr. Glaisher 
read the Report of the Committee on Luminous 
Meteors for the year, calling particular attention 
to the course and velocity of these bodies, which 
have been determined in several cases; and Prof. 
Haughton gavea summary of the reduction of the 
tidal observations made in the recent Arctic Expe- 
dition. Bessels’ observation, that there was a junc- 
tion of two tides in the widest part of Smith Sound, 
is confirmed; as the new tide must come 
round by the north, it seems to show Greenland to 
be an island. In Section B, the properties of 
Gallium, the new metal, were described by Dr. 
Odling, who had delivered the evening before a 
lecture on the same subject. This metal was dis- 
covered two years ago in certain varieties of zinc 
ore in very minute quantity, only twelve grains 
being obtained from nearly half a ton of ore. It 
is grayish in colour, not unlike lead, or rather 
pewter, but harder than lead, though it can be cut 
with a knife. On exposure to air it tarnishes 
slightly. It possesses extreme fusibility, the heat 
of the hand being sufficient to melt it into a 
white globule. The specific gravity is 59. In 
Section C, Mr. Sorby described a new method for 
studying the optical characters of minerals; and 
the Rev. W. S. Symonds read a note from Prof. 
Heer (to Sir Joseph Hooker) on the Fossil Mio- 
cene Flora as exhibited in the specimens brought 
by Captain Feilden in the Arctic Expedition from 
the very high latitude of 82° N.; this brought 
on a discussion as to the probable climate of the 
Miocene period. In Section D, Mr. W. Thomson 
described a plan for excluding germs from rooms 
used for surgical operations, by filtering through 
cotton wool and cloth. The chief attraction, 
however, was the Colorado Beetle, which formed 
the subject of an address by Mr. McLachlan, who 
expressed his opinion that if it were introduced 
here it would not be by means of potatoes; the two 
occurrences in Germany were probably due to in- 
tentional introduction, and the present alarm or 

nic was not unlikely to lead to similar doin, 

ere. The climate of England is not improbably 
unsuitable to any great development of the beetle ; 
it is remarkable that no American animal has 
hitherto become naturalised in this country. The 
larva is not known to be largely consumed by any 
American bird, but England is better supplied 
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with insectivorous birds than any other country. 
The zoological results of the German Expedi- 
tion to Western Siberia were pointed out by 
Dr. O. Finsch. Several Indian types occur 
in the Fauna of the Altai and Ala-tau range, 
where the reindeer and the tiger come into close 
proximity. The anthropologists discussed the 
Bulgarians, and Dr. Phené read a paper on 
Mycenae, and stated that in Samothrace he had 
discovered a cyclopean city larger than any he had 
seen on the mainland of Greece, and probably of 
earlier date. In Section F, Dr. Hancock insisted 
on the importance of increasing the punishment of 
habitual drunkards, and of protecting their wives 
and children, the punishment to be of a reformatory 
character; if reformation was impossible, the case 
to be treated in the same way as any other form 
of insanity. The telephone was again the means 
of drawing a large audience to Section G, to hear 
Prof. G. Bell explain the history of its discovery. 
He also exhibited a telephone which transmitted 
the playing of an organ at the Guildhall, about a 
quarter of a mile distant. An announcement 
was made by Mr. Douglass that the Trinity House 
has resolved to demolish the Eddystone, as the 
rock has become seriously damaged, and to build a 
new lighthouse on a more secure part of the reef. 
With this rather startling announcement this 
notice of the more prominent proceedings may be 
concluded, 


It appears not unlikely that the time is coming 
when some reconsideration of the Association’s 
constitution and scope will be found necessary. 
Science, as represented at the past meeting, was 
somewhat chaotic in character, and a greatly 
diminished attendance was not the only symptom 
of a flagging interest in the proceedings. Some de- 
partments were distinctly below the usual level, 
notably that of anatomy and physiology; with 
reference to the latter, however, it is clear that the 
tendency of anti-vivisection legislation has been 
to bring research in many directions to a stand- 
still, The advancement of science has probably 
been but in a slight degree promoted by the 
Plymouth meeting, which will be chiefly remem- 
bered for the endeavour (unsuccessful) to make 
the telephone a new scientific toy. 

Henry TRIMEN. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


Srnce the philosophical zoologist refuses to con- 
fine himself to the study of existing forms of life, 
but extends his ken to those animals which are 
known only by their fossil remains, we are by no 
means a Se to find that the Zoological Society 
occasionally publishes memoirs which are of great 
interest to the geologist. In fact the last part of 
the Society’s Transactions, issued in August, is 
devoted toa valuable monograph by Prof. Busk 
on the Fossils of the Gibraltar essen This 
memoir runs to 136 quarto pages, and is illus- 
trated by twenty-seven lithographic plates, form- 
ing one of the most important contributions to 
laeontology which have been published for a 
ong time. The Rock of Gibraltar is a detached 
promontory rising to an elevation of more than 
1,400 feet above the sea-level. With the excep- 
tion of some ferruginous sands and shales on the 
western flank, the rock consists of hard grey Jurassic 
limestone. This rock has suffered a good deal of 
disturbance, and is traversed by innumerable 
ramifying fissures, which occasionally widen out 
into extensive caverns, some of which are empty 
while others are filled with ossiferous breccia. So 
numerous are these caverns that the Gibraltar Rock 
has been sometimes called the Hill of Caves. At the 
time when the fissures were open to the surface, 
the remains of animals which then inhabited the 
district were washed in by the autumnal floods, 
while others probably fell into the gaping fissures. 
By deposition of stalagmitic carbonate of lime 
these bones were in most cases cemented into a 





compact mass or breccia. But in 1863 a com- 
pletely-sealed fissure cavern was accidentally dis- 
covered in making excavations for a water-tank on 
Windmill Hill, and in this cavern the bones were 
in a remarkably perfect condition, and not em- 
bedded in the ordinary hard matrix. By the exer- 
tionsof Captain Bromethe exploration of the Genista 
Cave, as it was called, was continued for several 
years, and thegreat collection of bonesthus obtained 
was submitted to Prof. Busk, who has published 
the results of his study in the present monograph. 
From these researches it appears that at a re- 
mote period after the Rock of Gibraltar had under- 
gone its last geological changes, but probably 
before the complete separation of the rock from 
the African continent, it harboured a numerous 
fauna of large mammals, some herbivorous and 
some carnivorous. The herbivores included a 
rhinoceros similar to that found in the valley of 
the Thames (R. hemitoechus), probably a species 
of elephant (Z. antiquus), two kinds of deer, 
and vast numbers of a species of ibex, with 
wild boars, hares, and rabbits. The carnivo- 
rous group comprised a large species of 
bear—not the cave-bear, however, but a species ap- 
parently intermediate between Ursus priscus and 
U. arctos; with this bear were the spotted hyaena, 
the leopard, the Southern lynx, and one or two 
other feline species. Some of these animals, such 
as the elephant and rhinoceros, are entirely ex- 
tinct ; others, as the hyaena, are now found only 
in the widely-distant regions of Southern and 
Western Africa; while others again, as the lynx 
and ibex, are still living in the Iberian peninsula. 
On the whole the fauna exhibits a decidedly 
African facies, and probably many of the species 
made their way to Europe across the isthmus 
which at one time connected this continent with 
Africa, through what is now the Strait of Gib- 
raltar. 


In connexion with the subject of cave-explora- 
tion attention should be called to Mr. Pengelly’s 
excellent address to the geological section of the 
British Association, over which he presided at 
Plymouth. This address gave a succinct history 
of the exploration of caverns in Devonshire. 
British cave-hunting, says Mr. Pengelly, appears 
to have been a science of Devonshire birth. The 
caves in the limestones of the county which have 
hitherto been examined are the old Oreston caves 
near Plymouth, the famous Kent’s Hole, An- 
sty's-Cove Cavern, the Yealm-Bridge Cave, the 
Ash Hole, the Bench Cavern, and the Brixham 
Cave, which was explored by a committee of the 
Geological Society. Mr. Pengelly’s detailed study 
of Kent’s Cavern compels him to believe that its 
earliest occupants were interglacial, if not pre- 
glacial. 


In commemoration of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Eberhard-Karls-Universitit at 
Tiibingen, Dr. Oscar Fraas has published a Fest- 
schrift devoted to a description of a new Triassic 
saurian, which he calls Aétosaurus ferratus. The 
generic name is suggestive of the bird-like cha- 
racters of the skull (derds, eagle). It appears 
that a quarry near Stuttgart furnishes a sandstone 
which in places becomes friable, and forms a sand 
worked for building purposes, whence the whole 
set of beds is known as Stubensandstein. In 1857 
this quarry yielded some dinosaurian remains, 
and since that date large numbers of fossils have 
been discovered. In the spring of 1875 some rep- 
tilian bones and scales were brought to light, and 
these led to the discovery of the extremely in- 
teresting fossils described in the present mono- 
graph. The remains are beautifully preserved in 
a reddish ironstone, and are converted on the sur- 
face into vivianite, whence they present a light- 
blue colour. No fewer than twenty-four indi- 
viduals have been discovered within the small 
area of two square métres. The systematic 

osition of Aétosaurus seems doubtful, some of 
its characters being crocodilian and some ornithic. 
Its geological posi‘ion is in the Middle Keuper. 





A NEw and gigantic dinosaur has recently been 
described by Prof O. C. Marsh in the American 
Journal of Science. The specimens were obtained 
from the Cretaceous deposits of Colorado, and indi- 
cate an animal measuring as much as fifty or sixty 
feet in length, and thus surpassing in magnitude any 
land-animal hitherto discovered. For this gigantic 
creature, which was apparently an herbivorous 
reptile, Marsh suggests the name of Tttanosaurus 
montanus, 


SEVERAL geological Reports recently issued 
from Tokei are pleasing illustrations of the in- 
terest taken in practical geology by the Japanese. 
Among these is a Report on the geology of Yesso 
by Mr. Lyman, the chief officer of the survey, 
which is of great importance as showing that on 
this island there are probably a hundred and fifty 
thousand million tons of workable coal; in other 
words, Yesso contains about two-thirds as much 
as the coal-fields of our own country. Yesso 
might therefore yield for the next thousand years 
an annual supply of coal equal to the present 
produce of Great Britain. 


In the article on “Recent Science” in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century there 
is a capital account of the deep boring at Messrs. 
Meux’s brewery, to which we called attention 
briefly at the time of the exploration. Not con- 
fining himself to a mere description of this well, 
the writer shows the bearing of the work upon 
our knowledge of metropolitan geology, and also 
explains generally the conditions affecting our 
water-supply. 


Scepticism in Geology is the title of a little 
work recently written by “ Verifier,” and pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. The work displays a good 
deal of geological knowledge, and is certainly 
well worth reading, however much we may differ 
from some of the author's conclusions. Dissatis- 
fied with the modern principles of Geology, as 
laid down by Lyell, he denies that the surface of 
the earth has been brought into its present form 
by the action of such causes as are now in opera- 
tion. Weare ready to concede that strict uniformi- 
tarians may have carried their arguments a little 
too far, but this does not compel us to agree with 
“ Verifier’s ” condemnation of the doctrine as a 
whole. Most geologists of the present day hold that 
the forces which have in past ages acted upon the 
earth have been the same in kind as those now in 
operation, but may have differed in degree or in- 
tensity. Perhaps the present state of opinion 
among a large number of the younger geologists 
has never been better expressed than by Prof. 
Huxley when he explained the hypothesis of 
geological evolutionism. The principles enun- 
ciated by Lyell may need some modification as 
science advances, but there will certainly be few 
geologists disposed to go so far back on the dial of 
geological opinion as to admit with “ Verifier” 
that “in the process of fashioning the globe, a 
power was exerted totally different from the 
present course of nature.” 





PHILOLOGY. 


“ Homerus” Periclis aetate quinam habitus sit 
quaerttur. (Cambridge: Bell.) In this pamphlet 
Mr. Paley reiterates his old argument that Pindar 
and the Greek tragic poets knew and used a very 
different Homer from the Homer of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. He contends that under the name 
“Ounpos they understood the poems of the epic 
cycle, from which our Iliad and Odyssey were 
selections or compendia, and which, being com- 
mitted to writing earlier than the rest of the cycle, 
were held in greater honour, and at length usurped 
the name of Homer. “Ea epitome, qua gesta 
Graecorum et Troianorum ad Ilium, Achillis 
virtus, Olixis patientia, perpetuo carmine narra~- 
bantur, nescio an Antimachi poetae Colophonii 
cura ac studio facta sit,” he says (p. 5). That 


Pindar and the Tragedians drew upon a store of 
epic poetry which comprehended far more than 
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our Iliad and Odyssey is a fact as unquestionable 
as itis important : but Mr. Paley’s hypothesis, that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were mere compendia, fails 
to explain the fact that a great literary superiority 
was tacitly accorded to these poems by Plato and 
Aristotle. 


Mr. A. R. MacEwen’s essay (the Arnold prize 
essay for 1877) on the Origin and Growth of the 
Roman Satirie Poetry is a careful study of a sub- 
ject to which it is singularly difficult to give any 
unity of treatment. The writer sees clearly that 
the main facts were grasped by Casaubon ; but the 
bad wording of his thesis has prevented him from 
fully working out the conclusions which follow 
from Casaubon’s positions. The satura was a 
medley—a form of literature most easily described 
by negatives; it is not comedy, not mime, not 
epigram, not invective, not dialogue only, but it has 
a touch of all of these. As far as we can see, Mr. 
MacEwen has omitted no main fact essential to 
the discussion: he does not, however, we think, 
sufficiently recognise the influence exercised on 
the Roman satire by the form of the dialogue, by 
the New Comedy, and by current philosophical 
speculation. The satura proper was that of 
Ennius, Varro, and Petronius, a medley narrative 
in which dialogue forms a prominent part. The 
satire of invective, first attempted by Lucilius, 
narrowed the scope of the satura proper, both as 
to form and matter; and Horace’s complaint 
against Lucilius is, not only that his verse was 
slovenly, but also that he was too exclusively 
dependent on the Old Comedy. When satura 
began to be written in hexameters, the element of 
dialogue was more and more felt to be out of place : 
Horace does not seriously attempt to preserve it 
except in his second book, which Persius imitates 
with disastrous results; in Juvenal it has almost 
disappeared. The influence of the New Comedy on 
the satura can be traced in much of the tone, and 
especially in the sketches of life and manners 
which characterise the latter. Again, the satura 
generally maintained its contact with the current 
philosophies. The Stoic Persius, who almost 
translates a dialogue of Plato, affords, of course, 
the best instance of this; but the fact is patent 
in Varro also, and in Horace. The satirist is 
not the philosopher, but the honest man who is 
for seeing life and theories about life as they are ; 
and according as the circumstances of the times 
were or were not favourable to literary simplicity 
and truthfulness is the tone of the satura kindly 
or otherwise. 


Scholia Vindobonensia ad AHoratii Artem 
Poeticam. _ Edidit Dr. Josephus Zechmeister. 
(Vienna: Gerold.) The author of this valuable 
monograph begins by arguing that the Vienna 
Scholia on the Ars Poetica show distinct traces of 
the influence of Alcuin. He proceeds to point 
out that their author, probably either Alcuin him- 
self or one of his school, was largely indebted to 
Cicero, Ovid, the Scholia bearing the name of 
Acron, and Servius ; and concludes by examining 
the relation of the MS. used by the writer to the 
best MSS. of Horace now known; the result of 
the discussion being that the MS. was a very good 
one, and agreed to a considerable extent with 
Keller's r and r. 


Historia Critica M. Tullit Ciceronis Epistu- 
larum ad Familiares. Scripsit R. F. Leighton, 
A.M. (Leipzig.) This essay is a dissertation for 
the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. Its main 
conclusions are that the Medicean MS. is not the 
original of the Erfurt, Harleian, and Tours MSS., 
but with them represents a lost archetype; that 
the letters Ad Familiares are not excerpts from 
single collections of letters made by the persons 
to whom they were addressed ; that Books i.-xii. 
were edited first and together, the last four 
books being afterwards added as a supplement ; 
that the whole collection of sixteen books was 
subsequently published under the title M. Tullii 
Ciceronis Epistularum libri XVI. ; and that this 
took place soon after the death of Atticus by 





Tiro, before the publication of the letters to 
Atticus. 


Tue Primer of Greek Accidence for the Use of 
Schools, by E. Abbott and E. D. Mansfield, with 
a preface by J. Percival, LL.D, (Rivingtons), is 
an excellent adaptation of scientific Greek gram- 
mar to the wants of younger boys. 


Unper the title Eleven Land Grants of the 
Chaulukyas of Anhilvéd (Bombay: Education 
Society’s Press; London: Triibner and Oo.) Dr. 
Biihler has republished from the Indian Antiquary 
the articles in which he translated and analysed ten 
land grants on copper preserved in the archives of 
the Gaikwad of Baroda, and an eleventh from Rad- 
hanpur. The result is a complete reconstruction of 
the dynastic history of the Gujarat rulers, from the 
middle of the tenth to the end of the fourteenth 
century A.D.; confirming almost throughout the 
notices of these sovereigns in the local Jain 
chronicles, of which Dr. Biihler mentions eight as 
being still extant. The dynastic lists and meagre 
details which are so often, as yet, the only fruit 
of such researches can, indeed, be scarcely called 
history, but they are at least the materials on 
which real history may hereafter be based; 
and if each step were only taken with as much 
care and skill as this one, our progress would be 
faster than it has been. 


THE correspondence between the great master 
of Teutonic philology, Jacob Grimm, and his now 
almost forgotten contemporary, Griiter (Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Jacob Grimm und F. D. Griter 
aus den Jahren 1810-13, hgg. von Hermann 
Fischer), is of great interest as throwing light 
both on the development of Grimm’s mind and on 
the history of Teutonic philology in Germany 
during the important period in which the older 
romantic half-dilettante school represented by 
Griiter developed into the rigorously scientific one 
headed by Grimm, who, however, only gradually 
emancipated himself from the influence of his 
contemporaries and predecessors, and, indeed, 
seems at first to have had uo clear conception of 
language—especially the sounds of language— 
being governed by definite laws. These letters 
illustrate very strikingly the influence exercised 
on German philology by the great Danish scholar, 
Rask, and by the Scandinavians generally. In 
Letter IX. we find Grimm complaining that the 
copy of Rask’s Icelandic Grammar promised him 
by Griiter has not turned up, and asking for an- 
other ; and the correspondence is mainly on details 
of Icelandic language and literature, prompted 
chiefly by a review of Grimm’s edition of the 
Edda by Grater and a rejoinder by Grimm. 


El Magico Prodigioso, comedia famosa de Don 
Pedro Calderon dela Barca. Publiée d’aprés le 
manuscrit original par Alfred Morel-Fatio. (Heil- 
bronn: Henninger.) In this elegantly printed 
volume M. Morel-Fatio gives the first really 
critical edition not merely of Calderon’s well- 
known play, but of any Spanish comedia. The 
text is a reproduction of the autograph manuscript 
preserved in the library of the Duke of Osuna, 
and is accompanied by the variants of the two 
first editions, which were based not on Calderon’s 
manuscript, but on actors’ copies. These editions, 
though very bad—one was repudiated by the poet 
himself, and the other is full of alterations made 
after his death by his friend Vera Tasis—represent 
the final form of the play, while the manuscript is 
the first draft; the differences are sometimes so 
considerable that parts of the text are here printed 
separately according to the two versions, the com- 
parison of which offers much interest. In his in- 
troduction, M. Morel-Fatio discusses the merits of 
the Spanish comedia, the national development of 
the drama in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and maintains, in opposition to the re- 
ceived view, that they are much less valuable as 
works of art than as pictures of Spanish thought 
and manners. This discussion is followed by an 
examination of the sources of the Miégico Pro- 
digioso, of the mode of its performance, and of 





its language and versification, and by an account 
of the manuscript and editions of the work. In 
the present edition Calderon’s own orthography 
is strictly followed, one or two points excepted ; 
this innovation is much to be approved and 
we only regret that M. Morel-Fatio has made any 
exceptions, the changes (such as v for uw) being 
quite useless to those for whom his work is in- 
tended. The volume, which also contains several 
pages of notes and two photographic facsimiles, in 
every way fulfils its purpose, and may be warmly 
recommended to all interested in Spanish litera- 
ture. 

An English-Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken 
Language. By Ernest Mason Satow and Ishi- 
bashi Masakata, (Tribner.) The present work 
supplies a want which has long been felt by Eng- 
lish residents in Japan. Unlike their countrymen 
in China, these have shown a very general desire 
to make themselves acquainted with the language 
of the people among whom their lot is cast, and, 
instead of having resort to that senseless jargon 
known as “ Pidgin English,” they have, for the 
most part, applied themselves to the study of the 
vernacular of the country. This disposition has 
had the effect of stimulating the production of 
grammars and dictionaries. Aston’s Grammar 
of the Spoken Language is an admirable work, 
and Hepburn’s Dictionary has done much to 
lighten the labours of students, but not being in- 
tended exclusively either for those whose ambition 
is to — Japanese, or for those who only desire 
to study the literature of the country, English 
words are rendered indiscriminately in its pages 
into both their literary and colloquial equiva- 
lents. But, in common with other Oriental 
tongues, a wide gulf separates these two styles; 
and while there are a great many words in the 
written language which are never by any chance 
used in conversation, there are also a great man 
in the spoken language which could not be ad- 
mitted into any species of written composition. 
The authors of the work before us, having probably 
vivid recollections of blunders to which this con- 
fusion of terms has given rise, have, in the words 
of their preface, only attempted to assign colloquial 
equivalents to as many English words as can be 
fairly rendered into Japanese. In this endeavour 
they have been eminently successful, and in each 
instance they have carefully rendered the various 
senses in which the same English words are used 
into their Japanese equivalents. They have also 
removed one great impediment in the way of 
beginners by transcribing the Japanese words in 
Roman letters, thus doing away with all necessity 
for using the native character. Unlike Chinese, 
this has lene found practicable in the language of 
Japan. The difficulty of applying the system to 
Chinese has been that in that language every 
sound is represented on paper by a number of 
characters, each one of which has a different 
meaning, and in conversation is to be dis- 
tinguished only by the tone of voice in which it 
is pronounced. Thus, while when expressed in 
the native characters the various senses of the 
Chinese words are plainly set forth, it is next 
to impossible to distinguish them in Roman 
letters, except by using such a variety of dia- 
critical marks as make the Chinese characters 
5 wed simple beside them. In a nape nnd 
chapter Messrs, Satow and Masakata have given 
us a valuable and critical note on Japanese ad- 
jectives, and, indeed, throughout the work they 
have displayed a thorough knowledge of their 
subject, and a scholarly discrimination in the way 
in which they have dealt with it. 


The Week, By H. K. Rusden. Mr. Rusden 
has studied Prof. Piazzi Smyth on the Great 
Pyramid, and has read Mr. Proctor and some 
other authors. But he is quite ignorant of the 
fact that the week of seven days was invented by 
the primitive Chaldeans, and slong with the 
Sabbath borrowed by the Semitic Babylonians and 
Hebrews (see ACADEMY, vol, viii. p, 554). 
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FINE ART. 

Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken 
during a Journey i the North-West of 
Ewrope. ‘Translated from the French of 
Félix Narjoux by John Peto. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 


Tus is one of the pleasantest books of light 
reading which we have met with for some 
time. M. Narjoux is a French architect of 
the school of M. Viollet-le-Duc, and is 
already known as the author of several pro- 
fessional works. He here gives us an ac- 
count of a journey through Holland, the 
north-west corner of Germany, and Den- 
mark. M. Narjoux blames his countrymen 
for their neglect of foreign travel, and he 
shows them by his example to how good 
account such travel may be turned. Unlike 
our English architects, who, though they 
travel much, rarely seem to look at anything 
except mediaeval churches and town-halls, he 
seeks information wherever it may be found, 
and gives us descriptions and illustrations 
of hospitals, theatres, hotels, farm-buildings, 
museums, market-houses, bridges, and other 
works, besides sketches of antiquities and 
costumes and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him. The illustrations, 
which number over two hundred, are slight 
but generally good, and the text is written 
in an easy lively style, which the translator 
has been fairly successful in preserving. 

To us the interest of the book lies partly 
in the subjects described and partly in the 
author’s criticism of them. He himself 
appears to be chiefly interested in modern 
dwelling-houses. Wherever he goes he illus- 
trates these by plans and sketches, generally 
giving several examples taken from the 
habitations of different classes of society. 
The aim at ony ant domestic comfort, 
which strikes the French architect as cha- 
racteristic of most of these plans, would not 
appear so conspicuous to an Englishman. 
More attention has, indeed, been given to these 
matters than is generally done in France or 
Germany proper, and some of the smaller 
Dutch plans are very like those of the same 
size in English towns. For instance, the 
three houses illustrated on pages 19, 20, are, 
but for their fantastic gables, exactly such 
as may be found by the mile in Islington or 
Lambeth, or in any of our manufacturing 
centres. But the English housekeeper would 
find many an awkwardness of arrangement 
and many an omission in a house with 
which the Dutchman or Hanoverian is quite 
content. 

We hope the hospitals of Rotterdam and 
Hamburg do not fairly represent the uses 
of their respective neighbourhoods, for they 
could scarcely be worse than they are. That 
of Copenhagen, so far as one can judge from 
the small block-plan given of it, is very 
much better, and M. Narjoux, who points 
out the chief faults of the others, seems to 
be fairly satisfied with it. 

Passing from the plans to the elevations 
of the buildings, we observe a decided pre- 
ference for Gothic examples in the selection, 
and far too great leniency in criticising 
them. With M. Narjoux, as with not a few 
Englishmen, both architects and amateurs, 
the word “Gothic” covers a multitude of sins. 
Where he does find fault he is generally right, 





but he seldom does so, although nearly every 
modern Gothic design in the book is 
miserably bad. And sometimes his com- 
mendation is curiously misplaced. For in- 
stance, on page 47 he draws and praises a 
staircase of the worst stop-chamfer and 
centre-bit style; and in the chapter on 
Hanover he devotes many pages to fur- 
niture and decorations which in England 
would be more nearly matched in South- 
ampton Street than in Wardour Street. It 
almost seems as if our French brethren, not- 
withstanding their often-repeated boast of 
having invented the Gothic style, had now 
lost the power of appreciating it. They have 
studied its forms, and can reproduce them 
with minute accuracy; they admire and 
they talk much of its logique, which with 
them means much the same as the true 
principles of Pugin’s gospel. But the art of 
the mediaeval schools seems to be altogether 
a sealed book to them. We have here a 
very good example of the way in which 
their critics put style before art. We sup- 
pose that even its author would scarcely 
claim for a building designed so long ago as 
St. Nicholas’ church, Hamburg, that it for- 
mulates the best English architectural 
thought of the present day; nevertheless, it 
is a fine building, and, so far as we know, is 
much ahead of any native modern Gothic 
work either in France or Germany even at 
the present time. But M. Narjoux passes it 
over in asingle paragraph, and the best he can 
say of it is that it is a careful archaeological 
study; while he gives three illustrations 
and much praise to another church—as yet, 
as it appears, only proposed to be built—in 
Hamburg, which, though it affects the 
severe French style which M. Narjoux loves, 
is, as a design, simply abject. Now, we 
admit that there are men practising archi- 
tecture in England whose works are no 
better than this last, but we hold that no 
English architect who could write a book 
as good as that we are reviewing would be 
found to commend them. 

M. Narjoux’s account of his travels is 
amusing and well told. He is perhaps a 
little too fond of letting us know how de- 
lighted people were at discovering that he 
was a Frenchman, and not a German. He 
has clearly no more love for the Germans 
than have most of his countrymen, but his 
strictures on them are not undeserved, and 
he is careful to give praise where praise is 
due. We especially note his statement that 
all through his German travels he was never 
insulted on the score of his nationality. We 
doubt much whether a German architect 
after travelling in France could have said 
the same; at least, we know that, outside 
the regular routes of tourists, even Eng- 
lishmen have since the war been subject to 
occasional inconvenience from being mis- 
taken for Germans. 

At Haarlem our author meets with an 
architectural competition, from which we 
learn that in Holland, after the award is 
made, the defeated candidates have the 
privilege of publicly catechising the judges 
as to the reasons which led to the decision. 
M. Narjoux tells an amusing story which 
lets us see that competitions are not much 
more respectable in France than they are in 
England, and recommends the adoption of 





the Dutch custom. We should like to see 
it tried here. Imagine the elected wisdom 
of one of our manufacturing towns being 
baited with questions from a score of angry 
architects whose designs for the new town- 
hall have just been passed over in favour of 
that of the mayor’s son-in-law. 

In conclusion, a word of praise must be 
given to the translator, whose work has been 
done carefully and with taste, and the few 
explanatory notes he has added are well put 
in. Now and then there is aslip in a tech- 
nical word—e.q., dough (p. 256) is an odd 
English for pdie, when speaking of pottery 
—but these are not very serious, and the 
worst can be understood with the aid of the 
illustrations. If a second edition of the 
book is needed, the renderings into English 
of foreign money and measures should be 
looked to. J. T. MicKLETHWAITE. 








THE RUBENS FESTIVAL. 
Antwerp: August 21, 1877. 

Probably the Mistress of the Scheldt was never 
so gay before, at least she never was so recklessly 
regardless of cost in the matter of bunting, not to 
mention the sentimentality of the hommage a P. 
P. R., which meets you at every turn. Here 
is a festival which, not to mention Reynolds or 
Gainsborough or Turner, is beyond anything the 
Englishman has ever dared to imagine for even 
Shakspere himself. For three days past the 
Anversois seem to have gone Rubens-mad. Con- 
certs, balls, lectures, cavalcades, illuminations, 
more than fill up every moment that can be spared 
from meals and sleep. But until to-day the 
weather has not been unequivocally propitious. 
Last night there was a trifling drawback in the 
shape of a sudden and heavystorm. The weather 
of to-day has been simply perfect, and so has been 
the gaiety. The fun and festivity have been full, 
fast, furious, and unbroken. It is only recently 
that the discovery has been fairly verified that 
Antwerp may rightfully claim the parentage of the 
illustrious master, and she takes this tercentenary 

opportunity of signalising the proud fact. 
or some distance along the railway side before 
entering the station the Rue du Pélican is beauti- 
ful as a butterfly, or, rather, as no end of butter- 
flies, for what with banners, pennons floating 
from Venetian masts along the pavement, or from 
the windows of every storey, the splendour of moy- 
ing colour is wonderful to behold. Escutcheons 
of arms in rich heraldic devices blaze upon the 
masts and balconies, and crowds of ribboned holi- 
day-makers swarm along the roadway. Occa- 
sionally bursts of music indicate the proximity of 
dancers, while chattering groups of peasantry are 
gathered round the doors and windows of the cafés. 
It is impossible in one letter to attempt a detailed 
description of all the various items and sections of 
this many-sided celebration. Something must be 
sacrificed, and, as the heavier business of the 
séances of the savans will keep, while the less im- 
portant but more popularly attractive matters of 
music and cortége will fade rapidly from recollec- 
tion, it will perhaps be more agreeable to finish 
my notes with some notice of the latter. The 
cantata sung in the Place Verte, beneath the 
statue of the painter in whose honour the whole 
affair is held, was a complete success, But let me 
try to give you some idea of the grander portions 
of the decorations. Though the houses themselves, 
as I have said, are gay in the extreme, the great 
glory of the decoration is in the triumphal arches. 
Those on either side the Exposition Agricole are 
very handsome, particularly that opposite the 
Avenue Charlotte, leading to the Parc—of which 
more by-and-by—but the one in the Place de 
Meir and facing the street of that name is an 
immense structure of exquisite architectural 
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arrangement, the proportions and treatment of 
which give it the appearance of a_ struc- 
ture of solid masonry. It consists of a fine 
Flemish tower-gate with wings, richly sculptured 
with colossal and other statues, a bas-relief of 
Rubens at the top, and three beautifully-coloured 
frescoes relating to incidents in the painter's life 
inserted in the facade. Festoons of Snes hang 
gracefully across the sombre grey of the stone- 
work; while the appearance in the most skilful 
chiaroscuro of rich chiselling adorns the cornices 
and capitals of the mimic arches. Altogether it 
is a masterpiece of festal art. Another solid con- 
struction, in imitation of an immense bridge to 
which you ascend by grand flights of steps on 
either side, presents itself on the quay to those 
who come into Antwerp by water. Other struc- 
tures in various parts of the city deserve notice, but 
the arch in the Place de Meir is the chef-d'euvre. 


The Pare and its decorations would demand a 
letter to themselves, and especially the scene 
about 11 o'clock to-night, for now it is past mid- 
night as I write. Flower-beds are picked out 
with lamps which not only display the colours of 
the flowers but form mottoes, devices, and 

inters’ names; the whole margin of the water 
is fringed with lamps set into the grass—count- 
less stands carry names studded with lamps like 
as with studs of burnished gold or glittering stars 
of light. Here you read the whole glorious cata- 
logue of artists from Jan van Eyck to Leys, past 
the time-honoured and glory-covered names of 
Rubens’ contemporaries, down to our own days 
and the present gifted school flourishing in this 
city of painters. A bark hung with Chinese 
lanterns, like so many rich gems flashing in the 
darkness, floats on the unseen water—unseen, that 
is, except for the myriad reflections of the lamps 
and censers of coloured fires. The colossal group 
of statuary erected to the honour of the late Bur- 
gomaster von Loos stands boldly out in the bril- 
liancy of the electric light; while that of the great 
and successful defender of ancient Belgium against 
Caesar, which stands in front of the Peruvian 
Embassy, is as grand a spectacle of fair and massive 
sculpture as one could wish to see. And then the 
crowd must be imagined. Everybody in Belgium 
must have been present. No, I recollect that 
Belgium is as populous as a beehive ; but anyway 
the crowd is awful—the toe-crushing and rib- 
digging (pardon the vulgarity) terrific—and the 
whole thing a scene never to be forgotten. ButI 
had nearly left out the grand event of to-day. 
This was the Cortége Historique. If I had space 
I would dilate on the marvels of that ancient and 
far-off time when the giant Antigon was the 
patron (not saint, I fear) and protector of Antwerp, 
and his wife the mother of her people. Yonder he 
comes, mounted on a mighty car, heralded by a 
rattle of twenty kettledrums, and the blare of brazen 
trumpets. It is at the corner of the Korte nieuw 
and the Katelyne vest where the cortége crosses 
our way. The time is about 6 p.M., the weather 
lovely and serene. After the awful father and 
mother of the city come richly-costumed pedes- 
trians four deep, then a gigantic fish in a gigantic 
dish, but not—as represented in the painting of this 
ancient cavaleade, in the palace Plantin-Moretus— 
spouting rivers of water upon the luckless spec- 
tators (in these days processional fishes are more 
polite than in the fétes of the fifteenth-century), 
but still most terrible and not to be affronted 
with impunity. More richly-attired footmen. 
Then a ship, such as we see in mediaeval illumina- 
tions, on a wheeled car, manned with a crew of 
bold mariners. Then more footmen, archers of 
the old Philip van Arteveldt times; then mus- 
keteers and halberdiers, commemoxating the days of 
Alva, and the glories of the resistance to Spanish 
rule. Next,a pair of Court fools capering with cap 
and bells in the exact costume of their ancestors 
at the Court of Philip of Burgundy ; then horse- 
men and music; again other colossal devices on 
cars; and soon. The greatest design of all these 
was, I think, the truly magnificent car containing 





Rubens’ a ae agg copy , eee as large 


as the original, by the Royal Professor of Paint- 
ing—surrounded by allegorical figures of the arts 
in the form of good-looking and ae gern | 
but sufficiently wnattired Flemish damsels, with 
their attributes of palette, lyre, scroll, and so 
forth—altogether most imposing and effective. 
A gigantic golden statue of Rubens comes slowly 
forward, drawn by six powerful horses, and driven 
by a mighty virgin or virago of sweet aspect, 
crowned with a mural crown, and representing, I 
suppose, the city itself. But this letter must 
come to an end, although more remains untold 
both of the procession and of the féte. I must 
reluctantly say farewell for the present to the 
“Féte de Rubens.” Joun W. BRADLEY. 








COIMBRA AND BATALHA. 


I was more pleased with Coimbra—the Oxford of 
Portugal—than with any place I had yet seen in 
that country. The Mondego is a noble river, and 
the scenery around the city extremely charming. 
There is, moreover, a gentleman-like and civilised 
air about the whole town, which befits its position 
as the seat ofa university. The academical buildings 
crown a lofty hill, and command a lovely view of 
the orange-lined banks of the Mondego and of 
heath- and pine-clad mountains beyond. They are 
sufficiently handsome and stately, but, beyond 
question, the most interesting building in Coimbra 
is the Sé Velha, or Old Cathedral, to which I now 
wish to direct attention. The west front of the 
church, which occupies a commanding position 
and looks down a steep hill, is, for a wonder in this 
country, an unaltered specimen of late Romanesque, 
being doubtless part of the original work of Alfonso 
Henriques, the first king of Portugal, a.p. 1189. 
The granite of Galicia and northern Portugal is 
here succeeded by a yellow limestone which 
colours well by time and presents a very vener- 
able appearance. The plan of the west front is 
peculiar. In the centre is a kind of sligh*ly 
projecting tower with the bells in open arches 
above, and on either side is a retreating wing 
forming the end of the aisles. The whole is 
embattled. In the centre is a highly enriched 
Romanesque doorway executed with great spirit, 
and above it a large wide window with several 
mouldings round the arch. The western aisle 
windows are small and plain. The cathedral 
consists of a nave with side aisles, short transepts, 
a low central tower which opens lantern-wise to 
the church, and a short apsidal choir, with an 
apsidal chapel on each side. The church is 
small, but its height and the harmony of its parts 
and colouring make it far more imposing than 
many larger buildings. The interior walls are 
faced with ancient azulejo tiles bearing geometri- 
cal patterns in slight relief. These I believe to 
be undoubtedly Moorish, as they closely resemble 
those of Grenada and Seville, and I cannot credit 
a statement made in the church that they are 
ancient imitations. While the usual bright-blue 
and white Portuguese tiles of the last or preceding 
century would be altogether out of harmony with 
the architecture of an ancient Romanesque build- 
ing, these more ancient ones have, on the other 
hand, a most excellent effect, and seem made for 
the situation they occupy. Some of them are 
disposed around the circular arches of the nave 
and aisles. The colours employed are green, blue, 
white, dark yellow, and a kind of brownish puce, 
so dark as in some lights to appear nearly black. 
The space under the Alto Coro, at the west end, 
has a wooden roof of exquisite Arabic design, 
worthy of Damascus or Cairo. Did it not 
precisely fit the place it occupies I should have 
felt sure it had been removed bodily from some 
other building in flamboyant times when the 
gallery of the Alto Coro was built; as it is, I am 
forced to conjecture it is a copy, although a copy 
of perfect execution. The nave is of only five bays: 
it is iofty for its length, and has a plain, stone- 





ribbed, barrel roof. The side aisles are low and 
vaulted. In the clerestory is a gallery, also vaulted, 
and of the same size as the aisles below. The 
writer of Murray’s Handbook to Portugal says 
“the great characteristic of the aisles is the cleres- 
tory windows.” What he can mean by this I 
cannot imagine, as the clerestory windows are 
few in number and of the very smallest size. 
Behind the High Altar is a magnificent late Gothic 
retablo, with an extraordinary number of figures 
beneath gilded niches and shrine work which 
tower up to the roof. Thesubject is the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, with an 
exquisite group of gazing Apostles below. 
Above, forming a kind of canopy, are the 
arms of a Bishop supported by Angels, and 
still higher the Crucifixion with the three 
crosses and figures, with the Virgin and St. John. 
This is a glorious specimen of late Gothic work. 
The side walls of the short choir are overlaid with 
rich gilded wood of far later date. In the apsidal 
chapel on the Epistle side are a semicircular 
reredos and altar, dated 1566—a perfect gem of 
Renaissance art. The sculpture is arranged in 
two tiers. Above is a noble central figure of 
Christ, with five Apostles on either side ; below 
are the four Evangelists, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
St. Joseph, and a large figure in monastic habit 
of San. Bento. There are some good early tombs 
in the opposite chapel. The exterior of the north 
side of the cathedral has been partly altered by 
the architects of the Renaissance, but it is pic- 
turesque;: the south side is invisible, from the 
number of buildings which encumber it. Such is 
this venerable but now little-used cathedral, which 
has been abandoned by its Bishop and capitular 
body, who have betaken themselves to the vulgar 
modern Church of the Jesuits. 


Wonderful as it is as a whole, and beautiful as 
are many of its details, I think I was somewhat 
disappointed with Batalha. The first view was 
very striking. Coming from the north, I sud- 
denly caught sight of its pinnacles through the 
trunks of a pine forest. In three minutes the 
whole of the vast fabric was visible immediately 
below me. In situation it strongly resembles our 
own Rievaulx, although the rill of Batalha cannot 
compare with the swift, clear Rye, and the vener- 
able time-stained walls of the Yorkshire Abbey 
are ill replaced by the staring yellow limestone of 
its Portuguese sister, to which time altogether 
fails to give an appearance of antiquity. What 
with the newness of the stone, the blocks laid 
about for the reparations now being executed by 
D. Fernando, and the Capella Imperfeita at the 
east end, one can scarcely persuade oneself 
that the pile is not the erection of to-day. 
The wonder of the building lies not so much in 
the thing itself as in the fact that it should be 
there at all, so utterly incongruous does it seem 
with the pine woods above it, and with the 
squalid village that lies at its base. Abbot and 
monks are now alike gone, and the vast aisles are 
a solitude. Degraded to the poverty-stricken rites 
of a beggarly hamiet in a remote district, it is 
even forsaken as the burial-place of the kings of 
Portugal. The west front, vast as it is, wants 
dignity, and is overloaded with ornament; it 
lacks, moreover, the crowning glory of a gable 
and gable cross. The west doorway is, however, 
magnificent, and the delicacy of the carving of 
the figures and foliage quite surprising. Above 
is a large window entirely filled with flamboyant 
tracery. There is a deep descent down into the 
church which looks directly up a steep hill, but 
on entering you perceive at once that you are 
in one of the very finest churches in the whole 
world, The nave and two side aisles—for there 
are only two—are narrow, which has been thought 
to be due to the influence of Queen Philippa of 
England, but the plan was more probably copied 
from the great neighbouring church of Alcobaga, 
which is remarkably narrow. The nave of 


Batalha, however, which is entirely free from any 
side altars to mar the eflect, is of the most noble 
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proportions, and, there being no clerestory, the 
columns and arches rise toa surprising height. 
Happily there is no western gallery or Alto Coro 
—aineteaiions which ruin the effect of so many 
Portuguese and Spanish churches. The Capella 
de Fundator on the south side of the nave is 
square, with a central lantern supported on 
pillars, beneath which is the huge tomb of D. 
Joao and Queen Philippa. Generally speaking no 
kings have been more nobly entombed than those 
of Portugal, but this vast sarcophagus reminds 
one of the colossal receptacles of the early kings 
of Egypt. Despite the vandalism of the French 
and the friable nature of the limestone, which, 
curiously enough, has been more affected by 
damp inside than outside the church, this chapel 
is a miracle of architectural skill and beauty. 
Here is a curious picture of the Infanta D. Fer- 
nando, who died in prison at Fez in Marocco in 
1443, a martyr for the Christian faith. His body, 
recovered from the Moors in 1472, rests in a tomb 
hard by. Some of the windows at Batalha retain 
their ancient stained glass. It is of somewhat 
Flemish appearance and very beautiful. The now 
lonely Chapter House is, although low, of great 
magnificence, and for span of roof is perhaps un- 
surpassed. Three altars in this noble apartment 
deserve notice from their quaint simplicity and 
harmony of colouring. They are faced with blue, 
white, and yellow azulejos. In the centre are 
medallions bearing respectively the three nails of 
the Oross, St. Bartholomew, and St. Barbara. 
Around are peacocks amid interlacing foliage, and 
below borders representing various animals—lions, 
deer, elephants, hares, and rabbits. There can be 
little doubt that the great cloisters, in spite of their 
over-richness and want of purity of taste, are, as 
they claim to be, the finest in the world. To see 
them alone is worth a journey from England. 
GREVILLE J, CHESTER. 








ETCHINGS BY UNGER. 


EXPERIENCE of the work of Unger, and the 
great test of familiarity with the pictures he has 
translated into the black-and-white of the etcher, 
show him, we think, to be one of the most 
sympathetic and complete of the artists who have 
devoted themselves to reproduction. We ought to 
have spoken earlier of the third, fourth, and fifth 
parts of his National Gallery of Amsterdam—a 
record of the treasures of the famous “ Trip- 
— ”—-which we have received from its 
ishers, the Messrs. Bufla of Amsterdam, at the 
hands of Messrs. Dulau, the foreign booksellers of 
Soho Square. Herr Unger is marvellously in 
sympathy with the artists of the Dutch School, 
perhaps because they have always relied much 
more upon the effective contrasts and subtle gra- 
dations of light and shade than upon faultlessness 
of contour. Whether any etcher will ever arise 
who will translate for us the last subtleties of figure- 
drawing as practised in central Italy in the sixteenth 
century is open to question. Meanwhile Herr Unger 
himself in one of his very latest plates, the Venus 
Fest at Vienna, has proved how brilliantly his 
etching can render such ample fleshly forms as the 
painters of the North—in rivalry of the Venetians 
—chiefly cared to pourtray. There is hardly any- 
thing in the gallery at Amsterdam with which his 
art is unable to grapple. His Fou of Frans Hals 
is the most spirited rendering ever given of a 
icture almost unique in dashing expression. But 
in the landscapes of the recent numbers of the 
ublication he shows himself not less a master of 
is craft. We are not sure that the Hobbema 
Mill in an earlier issue quite recalled the great 
landscape-painter whose work was so long neg- 
lected. But to one of the fathers of Dutch land- 
scape—Jan Wynants—Herr Unger, in one of the 
numbers before us, does conspicuous justice. 
Wynants is delightful and complete in very 
many of his works. Two of his paintings in our 
Wynn Ellis collection can afford stay-at-home 
Londoners quite suffieient evidence of his sterling 





a. Nowhere was Mr. Ellis more fortunate 
than in his acquisition of Wynants. But as re- 
gards execution and happy choice of subject, no 
piece of the master’s is more excellent than this 
at Amsterdam, etched by Unger, and called The 
Farm, with its gentle sunlight on the cottage side 
and its path deploying through the wooded dis- 
tance. Again, there is before us a very pleasantrepro- 
duction of a famous river-scene on the Meuse, look- 
ing towards Dort, the work of Jan van Goyen, a 
master remarkable for his reserved employment of 
colour, and for his unerring sense of harmonious 
tone. There is a Jan Steen, very fairly re- 
presenting a gallery which is not so rich in 
Jan Steens as is the Van der Hoop or the Hague. 
There are reproductions of Ostade and of 
Paul Potter, one of these, from Ostade, The 
Charlatan, being successful, though not particu- 
larly interesting ; the other, The Painter, is a less 
creditable piece of work. A Metsu, too, is deficient 
in that texture of still-life which Jacquemart 
would have given so well; and other weak points 
might be discovered—in the famous Terburg, say 
—if we sought to be severe, for Herr Unger is 
undoubtedly an artist of unequal work; and, 
though he is never so impatient as to cease to 
be adroit, he does occasionally content himself 
with giving but slight memoranda. The publica- 
tion before us is produced in tasteful style. 
Generally the etchings are specially well printed: 
the plates, if we are rightly informed, go to Vienna 
or Munich for that purpose, and are there placed 
in the hands of a printer second only to Delatre. 
We are grateful to the publishers and to Herr 
Unger for having provided us with a series of 
really artistic and valuable remembrances of one 
of the most interesting, one of the richest, and at 
the same time one of the least known galleries in 
Europe. FrEDK, WEDMORE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is stated that the collection of antiquities 
which Signor Castellani exhibited at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition has not been purchased either 
in whole or in part by the Americans, as was at 
one time expected. It will be remembered that 
this collection had previously been exhibited at 
the British Museum, and it will be fortunate 
should an opportunity now occur of securing it, or 
part of it, for this country. 


Mr. C. W. Curist, of Heidelberg, writes to us 
under date August 11, communicating transcripts 
and notes of certain inscribed Roman milestones 
found in that neighbourhood, and claiming his 
right to priority of publication, We have no 
sympathy with this scramble for priority in the 
publication of every inconsiderable discovery—if 
we may use this much-abused word—and, on the 
other hand, we are aware that Prof. Stark, of 
Heidelberg, whose services to the local antiquities 
of that city entitle him to be listened to first, has 
been for some time busily engaged with these ex- 
cavations, and will in time publish the results 
authoritatively. 


ANOTHER painting by Constable has just been 
given to the Louvre. Though not as important 
as the two magnificent landscapes presented a few 
years ago by Mr. John Wilson, the present work, 
which is the gift of M. Lionel, is yet a very fair 
example of our English master. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are preparing 
for publication a work entitled Master-pieces of 
Antique Art, from the celebrated collections in 
the Vatican, the Louvre and the British Museum. 
It consists of reproductions by permanent photo- 
graphy of twenty-five of the best examples of 
antique sculpture, with historical and descriptive 
letterpress by Mr. Stephen Thompson, who has 
also selected the works of art to be reproduced. 


Connoisseurs of art who observed Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s promising sculpture in the 
Salon of last year, and who regretted her absence 





from the exhibition lately closed, will be glad 
to hear that she proposes to exhibit at the Salon 
of 1878. Mdlle. Bernhardt will send the bust of 
an eminent journalist, who is one of her friends ; 
and she hopes to be able to complete also an im- 
portant imaginative work of more than life-size, 
with which she has already made considerable 
progress. Mdlle. Bernhardt’s new group repre- 
sents Medea in a moment of vengeance, when, 
having already killed one of the ill-fated children, 
she turns her eyes full of cruelty and greed of 
blood, as it were, in search of Jason himself. The ill 
she has thus far wrought has but induced in her a 
strengthened desire of slaughter,and the expression 

of this lust of revenge is wonderfully denoted 

in the face. Such a piece of sculpture, even if it 

were not the work of the most eminent actress of 

our generation, could hardly fail to engage general 

attention. Mdlle. Bernhardt, whatever may be 

her genius in this second art of her choice, 

is not so much a beginner as is generally 

thought. It is now eight years since she began 

the study of it, though in the first few years she 

produced comparatively little, and exhibited 

nothing. 

We hear that the sum paid by the fortunate 
member of the Rothschild family who has 
become possessed of the much-talked-of Van 
Loon Collection is 1,800,000 florins. The Dutch 
Government, it is said, were enabled to offer 
1,600,000, which did not prove sufficient to retaic 
the collection in Holland. 


M. Amaury Dvvat, an artist of high distinc- 
tion, who, had he chosen to consult the public 
taste more frequently and assiduously, might with 
ease have reached popularity, is now giving to the 
world, through the medium of the Dix-Neuvitme 
Siécle, an interesting record of his experience of 
Ingres. His opportunities of knowing Ingres, in 
years long gone by, were constant and peculiar. 
He was one of Ingres’ first pupils, his father 
having been instrumental in sending Ingres to 
Rome at a time when the confusion of the public 
finances in France had resulted in the suppression 
of the practical advantages accruing to the win- 
ners of the grand prix. Ingres never forgot that 
to the father of his young pupil he and his 
brethren owed the restitution of their privileges, 
and to Amaury Duval he disclosed himself in 
intimacy. Duval relates that Ingres always struck 
him as a two-sided man. In art, of course, he 
was an immense enthusiast—as well in the art of 
music as in the art of painting. Otherwise he 
was a bourgeois. 


In the church of the Trinity—one of the 
two remarkable churches of Paris built under 
the Second Empire—M. Frangais, an artist of 
old-established fame but hitherto chiefly known 
as a landscape-painter, has just completed two 
large pictures which enter into the decorative 
scheme of the church. The subjects selected for 
treatment are the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise and the Baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan, both it will be observed being themes in 
which the art of the landscape-pai.iter has legiti- 
mate scope. But M. Francais, to the surprise of 
those best acquainted with his previous work, has 
obtained a success almost as marked in the figure- 
painting as in the backgrounds of garden and 
river bank which find natural place in his pictures. 
A fine effect of morning has been chosen for the 
Baptism, while for the Expulsion from Paradise 
the figure of the angel only is in radiant light. 
Perhaps the worst thing that can be said of the 
figures of Adam and Eve is that they recall some- 
what too closely the Adam and Eve of the 
Sixtine Chapel. But that is apt to be the ten- 


dency when it is aquestion of treating repeatedly 
subjects which have long ago been rendered with 
the highest skill possible to man; and we have 
many painters of sacred themes who do not recall 
Michelangelo. 


A NEW museum of plaster casts of ancient 
works of architecture and sculpture has been 
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opened this summer in Munich. It has been 
organised, under the direction of Dr. Brunn, as a 
sort of complement to the celebrated Glyptothek, 
and as affording an important means of art educa- 
tion. The models date from the earliest monu- 
ments of Greece and Asia Minor to those of late 
Rome, and include all the renowned works of 
ancient sculpture. 


Tue new Court Theatre at Dresden bids fair 
almost to rival the Paris Opera House in the 
magnificence of its decorations. It is now so far 
finished that it is thought it will be possible to 
open it before the end of the year. Several dis- 
tinguished German artists are at work in it, 
among whom particular mention may be made of 
Prof. Grosse, who is painting part of the ceiling 
with scenes from the life of Dionysos, represented 
as typical of the dramatic hero. The landscape- 
painters Choulant, Gartner, Mohn, Miller, 
Oehme, Preller, Rau, and Thomas, are also em- 
ployed in filling the lunettes in the vestibules, and 
other painters are busy adding to the rich decora- 
tive effect which the interior already presents. 
On the outside, Schilling’s colossal group of 
Dionysos and Ariadne, before described in the 
ACADEMY, is to adorn the principal entrance, while 
eight groups personifying dramatic poetry are to 
be placed along the side colonnades. Other 
sculptures will find place in the interior, especially 
an Amor and Psyche designed by Hultsch, which 
is to fill one of the niches in the proscenium, In 
other niches will be placed a number of statues of 
great poets which were saved when the old theatre 
was burnt down, so that altogether it is not sur- 
prising to find that the new Dresden theatre is 
occupying much attention in art circles in Ger- 
many. 

Amone the principal resolutions adopted by the 
Artistic Congress which met last week at Ant- 
werp were :—By Section 1, that an International 
Commission should be appointed to decide on the 
question of artistic and literary property. By 
Section 3, that State aid should be given in 
various ways to art, although its independence 
should be thoroughly maintained. That art 
teaching should be made more efficient, and espe- 
cially that the public should always have gra- 
tuitous access to all the art collections of the 
State and of the religious authorities. That 
monumental painting should be encouraged to the 
utmost. That in all the Belgian museums per- 
sons should be appointed to explain to the public 
the history and artistic interest of the objects ex- 
hibited. The question whether the State ought 
to have a right of control over modern construc- 
tions in the neighbourhood of old buildings, 
which, as stated in the Acapemy of July 28, was 
one of the questions proposed, was negatived by 
the section. The Section of History, the special 
object of which was to enquire into the existing 
materials for a history of Rubens, does not appear 
to have elicited much new information. It has 
aot. tee oD — 4 permanent Commission 
sho instituted for the purpose of prepari 
a vast Codex Diplomaticus } ~~ arin aioe ¢ 
complete catalogue of all Rubens’s works. 


Tue Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst for August 
opens with a chapter out of the forthcoming 
eighth volume of Schnaase’s Geschichte der bilden- 
den Kiinste, containing a history of the German 
school of painting in the fifteenth century, which 
is viewed as arising to a certain extent out of the 
Van Eyck school in Flanders, but as taking a 
different development. J.P. Richter communi- 
cates the results of his studies of some early artis- 
tic families in Italy about the time of the revival 
of art. The first group is formed by the Ranucci 
family, concerning whom there is an inscription in 
the church of Santa Maria del Castello at 
Corneto. The second group is the family of 
Paulus Marmorarius, working in Rome. ‘The 
third group comprises the better-known Cosmati, 
of whom Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle give a 


long account ; but the fourth group introduces a 





family named Vassaletus, of whom very little is 
as yet known. They appear, however, to have 
worked in Rome, for two inscriptions referring to 
them have been found in Rome, besides other 
works signed “ Vaseleti de Roma.” M. Charles 
Ephrussi in this number replies to Dr. Thau- 
sing’s violent personal attack with much mode- 
ration. Dr, Thausing’s patient researches have 
undoubtedly added largely to our previous 
knowledge of Diirer, and every student of 
the subject will be likely to find himself both 
consciously and unconsciously drawing many con- 
clusions from his work which he might not other- 
wise have arrived at. Still it scarcely shows a 
scientific spirit to claim, as Dr. Thausing appa- 
rently does, a monopoly in the field of his 
research. One would think from the tone of his 
criticism that he had taken outa Diirer patent 
which M. Ephrussi had been guilty of infringing. 
In any case it seems strangely intemperate to 
carry such a purely literary matter into the law 
courts, as Dr. Thausing has now done. 


Srenor OncGantA, the publisher at Venice, suc- 
cessor to Miinster, has lately been occupied in re- 
producing by the heliotype process some of the 
lace pattern-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, an undertaking which cannot be too 
highly commended, as these works, from their 
high price and rarity, are almost inaccessible to 
the student, and their patterns, though specially 
designed for lace-workers, are equally available 
for every branch of ornamental art. The moderate 
price of these heliotypes places them within the 
reach of all. The works now reproduced are 
Vecellio’s Corona delle nobili et virtuose donne, in 
four books, perhaps after Venciolo, the most 
widely circulated of all the pattern-books. Signor 
Ongania has copied the edition of 1600, an 
example of which is in the Marciana Library at 
Venice. It differs from the early edition of 1591— 
a copy of which is in the Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris—in not containing the dedication, the 
instructions how to prick the patterns, and some 
of the plates. Gli universali det belli recami 
antichi et moderni, by Nicolé d’Aristotile dello 
Zoppino, is dated 1537, and gives patterns more in 
the “ gotico ” style. Giacomo Franco’s Nuova in- 
venzione di diversi mostri di punto in aere, rett- 
cella, §c., was published at Venice in 1596; and 
last comes one of Lucrezia Romana’s splendid 
works, Ornamento nobile per ogni gentil matrona, 
dove si contiene bavari, frisi d'infinita bellezza, 
Rome, 1620. The grotesque patterns for collars 
remind one of the designs on a maiolica plate of 
Urbino and Castel Durante. 


M. Fétrx Martin, an artist deaf and dumb 
from his birth, has just executed a group repre- 
senting the Abbé de l’Epée teaching a deaf-and- 
dumb youth. He desires it to be placed in the 
court of the Sourds et Muets institution at Paris, 
to which he gives it in recognition of the debt of 
gratitude which he and his brethren in misfortune 
owe to the Abbé for their moral and intellectual 
emancipation. 


Tue Shah of Persia, considering that the tex- 
tiles of his country are not adequately represented 
in the South Kensington Museum, has sent over 
a present of modern carpets and embroidery, which 
are now exhibited in that part of the Museum 
devoted to Persian Art. The carpets are the pro- 
duce of Kurdistan, Feraghan, Ghain and Meshed, 
each of these districts producing carpets of dis- 
tinctive texture and style. Among them, those 
of Kurdistan are the most highly esteemed, the 
flowers being harmoniously strewed over a white 
ground, the borders well marked and of very 
brilliant colours. The embroidery is chiefly from 
Resht, capital of a province on the Caspian Sea, 
and is mostly executed in chain stitch—the pattern, 
a rich central rosette surrounded by flowers geo- 
metrically arranged. The collection is large and 
varied, and occupies ten cases in the Museum. 


Ir is quite true, as M. Charles Blanc says in a 
lengthy paper he has recently published, that the 





Exhibition of the Salon, being an exhibition of 
only moveable pictures, is liable to convey an 
inadequate idea of contemporary art in France. 
He makes the remark @ propos of a study of 
certain mural paintings lately finished in the 
capital; but does he sufficiently take into account 
the necessary limitations actually imposed on 
mural art, which can rarely be called into requi- 
sition save in the decoration of public buildings, and 
must there be employed almost exclusively in the 
treatment of themes now deplorably familiar? 
Generally, it is still allegory—allegory constrained 
sometimes to the illustration of commerce, some- 
times of justice, some times of religion. The com- 
aratively few uses to which it may be put limit 
its fertility and would tend to make any novelty 
of conception a thing difficult of attainment. 
We are far from the day when the happy sym- 
bolism of Giotto could throw into figures, abstract 
and alone, the whole significance of Charity, it 
may be, or Justice, or Pity ; and yet the feat he 
accomplished at Padua is that which our artists 
employed in mural design have always been 
resolved or obliged to repeat. M. Charles Blanc, 
though invariably a valuable writer, belongs to 
a school—perhaps even to a generation—that has 
not sufficiently admitted the barrenness of themes 
so old and so perpetually repeated; and we may 
expect therefore to find in him a facile judge of 
efforts made in a cause which on the whole he 
espouses. It is an open question whether Baudry’s 
work at the Opera is destined to be a living 
success or the triumph of a day; but it is not, 
we take it, an open question that the work with 
which Hippolyte Flandrin decorated two of the 
churches of Paris is of a high order—the earlier 
and more tentative work at St. Germain-des-Prés, 
and the later and less restrained at St. Vincent de 
Paul. We have not, for our part, seen any mural 
paintings executed since the Renaissance which 
equal Flandrin’s for the presence of a gentle yet 
original imagination, a flow of design, and a 
calm harmony of colour. And M. Blanc is careful, 
in speaking of the work of Flandrin’s pupil, 
not to put it into comparison with the work of 
the master. The pupil is M. Elie Delaunay, 
the recipient about a dozen years since of the 
Grand Prix de Rome. He had already, before 
the efforts which now engage attention, been 
employed in the decoration of the ceiling of the 
Grand Café—Maecenas having appeared to him 
in the guise of a tavern-keeper. Tebow scarcely 
less difficult, but possibly more dignified, is that 
which has recently fallen to him. He has had 
to represent in the new salle of the Palais Royal 
the different departments of the Ministry—the 
Interior, Finance, and Public Works having been 
by no means among the easiest to symbolise. 
While giving something of Nature to his repre- 
sentation, he has not forgotten style. Perhaps 
the happiest of his inventions is the watching 
woman—the wise virgin, say—with lamp alight 
and loins girt, who symbolises the functions of 
the Ministry of the Interior—the Ministry of 
Police. But generally, however much the pictures 
may deserve the praise of the critic for dignity 
of plan and a command of the resources of colour, 
they appear to us lacking in the inventive quality 
which, before all things else, is required to give 
interest to the treatment of themes for the most 
part aged. 








THE STAGE. 


THE Opéra Comique reopens this evening for a 
short season with a romantic drama entitled Liz, 
or that Lass o’ Lowrie’s, founded by the authors, 
Messrs. Hatton and Mattheson, upon a novel 
descriptive of a miner’s life. An original comedy 
in one act, by Mr. Gerald Dixon, entitled 
Married Another, will be produced on the same 
occasion, 

Tue Folly Theatre will reopen on Septem- 
ber 15, under the management as heretofore of 
Mr, Alexander Henderson, English adaptations 
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by Mr. Farnie and Mr. Reece of comic operas by 
Lecocq, Hervé, and Offenbach are in preparation, 
in which Miss Lydia Thompson and her company 
will appear. 


Ir is stated that M. Victor Hugo will himself 
superintend the rehearsal of Hernani at the 
Théatre Francais. Mounet Sully will sustain the 
part of the hero, and Sarah Bernhardt that of 
Donna Sol. In the forthcoming revival of Alfred 
de Musset’s Le Chandelier at the same theatre M. 
Volny, the young pupil of Talbot, whose perform- 
ance in Chatterton attracted much notice, will 
appear as Fortunio. Mdlle. Croizette succeeds 
Mdme. Madeleine Brohan as Jacqueline. Other 
parts will be represented by MM. Fébvre, Thiron, 
and Coquelin the younger. The rehearsals are 
superintended by M. Delaunay, who yields to M. 
Volny his famous part. 


THE anonymous author of The Dead Secret, 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday 
evening, has accomplished his difficult task of 
dramatising Mr. Wilkie Collins’s novel with as 
much success as was to be expected. Mr. Collins’s 
stories, though rarely wanting in strong dramatic 
incidents, depend for effect nevertheless in so great 
a degree upon means which are denied to the 
dramatist, that the question how to put one of 
those stories on the stage really represents a hope- 
less problem. Nor does this fact arise merely 
from the intricacy and minuteness of workmanship 
which render Mr. Collins's plots—like “ laborious 
Orient ivory sphere in sphere ”—rather bewilder- 
ing unless attentively examined. It is the analy- 
sis of feelings and motives which the reader of the 
story chiefly misses; and without this key those 
among the audience who are unacquainted with 
the original work necessarily feel the conduct of 
the plot to be in great degree arbitrary. The Dead 
Secret in its original shape is saved from becom- 
ing a mere melodrama, chiefly by the constant 
presence of the novelist to unfold, explain, and 
qualify. On the stage, these aids being absent, 
the work becomes essentially melodramatic. The 
complex attributes with which the author has 
endowed the character of his heroine are ex- 
changed for those of a merely superstitious person, 
who loves her child very much, but not enough 
to prevent her abandoning it without apparent ex- 
cuse to the care of strangers. It is not even made 
clear what are the motives which actuate her ; 
and the notion of representing Sarah Leeson’s 
imaginative terrors by @ real ghost, which ap- 
pears from time to time to assail her with solemn 
reproaches, borders slightly on the ludicrous, 
while it fails to take note of the lamentable decay 
of faith in “ witches and other night-fears ” which 
afflicts modern audiences. We shall, however, 
have occasion to refer more in detail to this play. 
During the short recess the theatre has been re- 
decorated ; and the interior now presents a very 
bright and cheerful appearance. 





MUSIC. 
NEW THEORETICAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The Student's Text-Book of the Science of 
Music. By John Taylor. (London: 
George Philip & Son, 1876.) 

A Text-Book of Harmony; for the Use of 
Schools and Students. By Charles Edward 
Horsley. (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1876.) 

Music in Common Things. Part II. Music 
in Figures. By Colin Brown. (London 
and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons & 
Co., 1876.) 

A New Method for the Piano. By Aloys 
Hennes. Translated from the 'T'wenty- 
fifth German Edition, by H. Mannheimer. 
Second Course. (London: Novello, Ewer 
& Co., 1876.) 





The New Graduated Method for the Piano- 
forte. By Joseph Goddard. (London: 
Goddard & Co.) 


The Organ: A Theoretical and Practical 


Treatise. By Frederick Archer. Second 
Edition. (London: Novello, Ewer & Co., 
1876.) 

Notation. By John‘ Hullah. (London: 


Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


New publications upon the Theory of Music 
may be divided into two classes — those 
which are a summary, more or less concise, 
of the results arrived at by authorities upon 
the subject ; and those which contain some- 
thing new, either in the views advocated or 
in the presentation and illustration of facts 
previously known. Mr. Taylor’s book may 
be taken as an example of the former, and 
the little works of Mr. Horsley and Mr. 
Colin Brown as specimens of the latter, 
class. 

Mr. Taylor’s somewhat bulky voluame—it 
contains more than 450 pages of small 
octavo—is intended to give a general view 
of the whole field of musical study. In its 
aim, therefore, it resembles such works as 
Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction, and 
Mr. H. C. Banister’s excellent treatise on 
Music. Its general plan is clear and good. 
The first part deals with the rudiments of 
music—notation, the scale, time, rhythm, 
&c.—the second part gives instruction on 
Harmony and Counterpoint ; and the third 
treats of musical forms. With Mr. Taylor’s 
general views we for the most part agree ; but 
the first requisite for such a work as his is that 
it be thoroughly trustworthy in its details ; 
and this, though generally, is by no means in- 
variably the case. For instance, his defini- 
tion of ‘‘ Compound Time” (pp. 56 and 57) 
is absolutely misleading. He gives four- 
crotchet time as an example of compound 
time; the fact being (as one would have 
thought every musician knew) that the 
peculiarity of compound time is that each 
beat is of the value of a dotted note. Again, 
in his treatment of the harmonies of the 
minor scale Mr. Taylor is at variance with 
some of the best theorists, who do not admit 
the minor seventh of the scale in the chords 
of the key at all. The chapter on the 
“ Pedal Point” is singularly unsatisfactory, 
its true nature being most imperfectly ex- 
plained ; while the quotation of the holding 
notes in Handel’s “ Hallelujah” chorus as 
an illustration of a pedal in a middle or upper 
part is simply ludicrous. It is a curious 
fact, perhaps not without significance, that 
of the numerous quotations from Mozart 
given in the course of the work the 
large majority are from the so-called 
“Twelfth Mass,” which the best critics 
(Jahn, Kochel, and others) are agreed in 
calling spurious. 

The late Mr. Horsley’s Text-Book of Har- 
mony furnishes a remarkable illustration of 
the well-known fact that an excellent 
musician and a good composer may yet be a 
very indifferent teacher. His theory is that 
there are only six possible chords—those of 
the tonic major and minor triad, seventh, 
and ninth—and that all chords on other 
degrees of the scale than the key-note are 
simply transpositions of a tonic chord. Find- 
ing himself in difficulties as to the explana- 





tion of the root of the chord of the “‘ extreme 
sharp sixth,” he informs us that “it has no 
root ’—a procedure somewhat analogous to 
that of the Frenchman who, when told that 
the facts were against him, replied “So 
much the worse for the facts.” Many of 
Mr. Horsley’s explanations certainly require 
explaining: as, for instance, on p. 9, where 
he gives the octave from B sharp to B sharp 
as an instance of an enharmonic interval. 
Then, again, what possible meaning can be 
attached to the following (p. 25) ?—‘*.The 
triad, or normal scale of C, is termed the 
Tonic, or key-note, and is formed on the first 
degree of the scale.” A triad is not a scale, 
and neither a triad nor a scale can be termed a 
tonic, though of course it is possible to speak 
of a tonic triad. We can only conjecture 
that the text here is hopelessly corrupt. On 
p. 78, we find examples of (so-called) 
“Sequences of Suspensions,” neither of 
which contains one single suspension: they 
are nothing but sequences of chords of the 
seventh ; while the statement on p. 80 that 
“the pedal bass must always commence on 
the second inversion of the triad ” is entirely 
incorrect, as anyone can prove by an examin- 
ation of the various pedal passages in Bach’s 
“48 Preludes and Fugues,” the majority of 
which commence on a triad and not on an 
inversion. 

Mr. Colin Brown’s interesting little tract 
contains within the limits of twenty pages 
far more information than may be found in 
many books of four or five times the size. It 
treats first of the relations of the musical 
scale, and the ratios of the notes to one an- 
other. His method of calculation appears to 
us to be as correct as it certainly 1s clear 
and simple. The next chapter deals with 
the relationship of the various keys, and an 
interesting diagram is given showing the 
vibrations of every note of the scale in all 
the major keys, starting from C, 512 vibra- 
tions. We then find remarks on tempera- 
ment, and a comparison between tempered 
and perfect scales; and lastly a description 
of a key-board with perfect intonation, con- 
taining forty-eight sounds within the octave. 
It certainly looks extremely complex, but 
Mr. Brown states that as a fact everyone 
who has tried to play upon the instrument 
has done so with very little practice. 

As we have before us only one part, the 
second, of the five of which Herr Hennes’s 
New Method for the Piano consists, it is 
of course impossible to speak of the work as 
a whole. The impression produced by a 
careful examination of the section before us 
is that the system is certainly very thorough, 
and if properly mastered could hardly fail 
(provided the pupil have any ability) to pro- 
duce the best results. The short exercises 
and pieces are among the best we have 
ever met with of their kind. There is only 
one consideration, and that a rather serious 
one, which might militate against the 
general adoption of the work. The lessons 
contained in this course are numbered from 
51 to 100; presumably, therefore, the 
whole work will have 250. An average 
school-girl has at most two lessons a week ; 
each of the five courses will take her at least 
six months to master. At the beginning of 


this second course the bass clef is introduced 
for the first time ; the pupil, therefore, must 
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have been working for six months before 
she gets on as far as this. It is very doubt- 
ful whether many, especially among ama- 
teurs, would have the requisite patience to 
learn by a method which, though un- 
doubtedly sure, is certainly slow. To the 
efficacy of the system the playing of the 
author’s daughter, Fraulein Therese Hennes, 
is the best testimony. It isa rather curious 
thing that there are no scale exercises in 
any part of this second course. Does Herr 
Hennes postpone the practice of scales till 
after a hundred lessons have been given ? 
If so, we fear many pupils would never 
learn them at all. In reading the book we 
have noticed a few misprints, especially in 
the fingering. It would be well if they 
were corrected before a second edition is 
issued. 

Mr. Joseph Goddard’s New Graduated 
Method for the Piano startles us on the very 
first page. In describing the position of 
the hand, the author tells us that the little 
finger should not be bent at the middle joint. 
In our ignorance we had imagined exactly 
the contrary, and confess to having wasted 
a great deal of time in trying to make pupils 
bend that particular joint. Many of the 
exercises given in the book are very good ; 
but it contains little that is new or distinc- 
tive, and is not altogether free from 
blemishes. Holding that for beginners 
purity of harmony is a matter of consider- 
able importance, we cannot possibly approve 
of a lesson like No. 12, which commences 
with an unprepared chord of the tonic 
seventh. Some of the exercises on exten- 
sions (pp. 37, sqq.) appear to be most un- 
comfortably fingered, and in a way which 
would be neither needful nor advisable were 
the passages met with in the course of a 
piece. At p. 101 the “ Acciaccatura’’ is 
incorrectly described, and confounded with 
the “ Beat.”” The book as a whole is one 
which is neither particularly good nor spe- 
cially bad. 

Mr. Frederick Archer’s Treatise on the 
Organ is a work of far higher merit than 
that last noticed ; it is, indeed, not too much 
to say that it is one of the best books on the 
subject in our language. While not in- 
tended to form solo players of the first rank, 
it contains a sufficiency of information for 
all who wish to acquire a fair mastery of the 
instrument. After a description of the key- 
boards, stops, &c., Mr. Archer gives instruc- 
tion as to the organ touch, and its difference 
from that of the piano. We are glad to see 
that he combats the prevalent idea that 
playing on the organ spoils the touch of the 
pianist. Many of our readers will know 
that he is himself a proof of the contrary. 
The exercises for touch are particularly 
good, especially those which illustrate “ fin- 
gering by substitution.” After these, we 
find a series of studies for the staccato, and 
for its combination with the legato; and the 
important subject of pedal-playing is then 
reached. This is treated with great full- 
ness. Mr. Archer gives first nearly a 
hundred exercises for the feet alone, then 
studies for left hand and pedals, and lastly 
for the two hands and feet. After some 


very good instruction on the general prin- 
ciples which should guide the player in the 
selection of stops, a large number of mis- 





cellaneous studies are given, illustrating the 
various points referred to, and incidentally 
conveying a considerable amount of infor- 
mation as to matters not generally mentioned 
in instruction books. The whole of the 
studies in the book are, we believe, com- 
posed specially for it by Mr. Archer, and 
are not only thoroughly adapted to their 
purpose, but in a large number of cases are of 
considerable interest from a musical point 
of view. We cordially recommend the 
treatise to students of the organ. 

Dr. Hullah’s little pamphlet on Notation 
gives, as stated on its title-page, “ brief 
directions concerning the choice, adjustment, 
and formation by hand of the characters 
constituting the musical alphabet.” In his 
preface the author truly says :— 


“The copying of a page of music to the tyro in 
‘phonography’ is notoriously a tedious and even 
aoa operation; and even for many who have 

ecome more practised in the art it is neither an 
easy nor a pleasant one. The common operations 
brought to bear on the formation of a musical 
note (say a quaver) by the self-taught in phono- 
graphy, seem to be the following :—(1) To place 
on the line or centre of the space the note is to 
occupy a dot; (2) to withdraw the pen in order 
to take a good look at the result; (3) to begin a 
series of widening curves round the aforesaid dot, 
and to continue them till the dot has become the 
head of a note of sufficient dimension; (4) to re- 
peat operation 2; (5) to draw upwards or down- 
wards from this head, sometimes with a ruler, 
the stem; (6) to repeat operation 2; (7) to 
attach to this stem the hook, sometimes again 
with a ruler; or, in case of the note being one of 
a group, to draw the continuous line over or 
under it, almost always with a ruler.” 


Though the above reads like a caricature, 
it is very little, if at all, exaggerated. Dr. 
Hullah teaches how to form the characters 
with the least possible amount of labour ; 
and all amateurs who have music to copy 
will be thankful to him for smoothing their 
path. Esenezer Provr. 





Tue Musical Department of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878 will be under the control of a 
Commission consisting of two presidents—the 
Marquis de Chenneviéres and Ambroise Thomas— 
and twenty other members. Among the latter 
are included the names of Deldeves, Delibes, 
Gounod, Halanzier, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and 
Weckerlin. The sum of 250,000 francs from the 
Exhibition Funds has been voted for this depart- 
ment, and the first meeting of the Commission 
was held at the Conservatoire last week. 


On the first anniversary of the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival the artists who assisted on that occasion 
were agreeably surprised by the receipt from 
Richard Wagner of a silver commemoration 
medal, ne by an expression of the com- 
poser’s “ thanks to his friends,” 


Epovarp Purripre, of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, and formerly director of the Société 
Chorale des Enfants, at Paris, has been recently 
elected a member of the Academy. 


Vicror Massf, Professor of Composition at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and Choral Director at the 
Grand Opéra, has obtained six months’ leave of 
absence in consequence of ill-health. 


Fre. Ane@erica Henn, the composer, who 
formerly resided at Paris and is now in Vienna, 
has just completed an opera entitled The Rose of 
Lebanon, founded upon a libretto by Peter 
Lohmann, 





Two grand concerts, at which Nieman will 
assist, are to be given at Brunswick in honour of 
Franz Abt, who has entered upon his twenty- 
fifth year as Court Capellmeister at that place. 


Tue Vienna Opera was opened on the 15th ult., 
with a performance of Lohengrin. 


R. Mustot’s new Catechism of Musical History 
is being translated into Hungarian by Prof. Sigh, 
of Budapest; into French by Eggely, of Cologny, 
near Geneva; and also into Danish. 


A Hounearran Musical Dictionary, edited by 
Prof. Sigh, under the title of Magyar Zenés- 
zett Lexicon, is now in course of publication by 
Taborsky and Parsch, of Budapest. 


Arrigo Borro, composer of the opera Mephis- 
topheles, which has lately gone the round of the 
Italian theatres with considerable success, has 
been decorated by King Victor Emmanuel. 


AN annual tax of 100 roubles has lately been. 
imposed upon all pianos in Russia. 


Aveuste Prtate (generally known as Pilati), 
composer of various operas, dramas and ballads, 
and joint composer with Flotow of the opera 
Der Schiffbruch der Medusa, died lately in 
Paris. 


Tue deaths are also announced of Fred. Wilhelm 
Walther, who, as editor of the feudlletons in the 
Mannheimer Journal, rendered essential service in 
the dissemination of Wagner's views; and (op 
August 16) of Carl Ludwig Fischer, Court Capell- 
meister at Hanover. 
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Queen’s Gate, + peed Kensington. Feap. 8vo, pp. 32, stitched in 
wrapper, price 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL GRAMMAR 
of the TURKISH LANGUAGE. Compiled from Various Sources. 
With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By a ARNOLD, M.A., 
C.S.1., F.R.G.S8. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s. 6d 


A 





ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the TURK- 


ISH LANGUAGE. With a few Easy Exercises. By 
HOPKINS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, omaad 
Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S VADE- 


MECUM of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE. Con- 
taining a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully Selected 
Vocabulary, al a epee 4! arranged, in Two Parts—English and 
Turkish, and rkish and English ; also a few familiar Dialogues ; 
the whole in English characters. By J. W. REDHOUSE, F.R.A.S, 
Oblong, pp. iv.-332, cloth, 6s. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY, entitled the LIFE 


and STRUGGLES of WILLIAM LOVETT, in his Pursuit of 
Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some Account of the 
various A 1 to, and of the Opinions he enter- 
tained. 8vo, pp. viii.-474, cloth, 5s. 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DICTION- 


ARY. Second Edition, 32mo, pp. 616, with 4 Maps, ae bound 
in roan with tuck, or persian, price 10s. 67,; moroccu, 12s. 


London: 'TRiBNER & Co., Ludgate om. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 




















ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1876 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £722,457 18 9 
LOSSES . «6 «© «© « « « 893,848 3 6 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de- 
ducting re-assurances . . . - £242,555 2 1 
BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits: 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum Assured, 
upon all Policies entitled to participate. 
FUNDS. 


After providing for paymenv of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 


CAPITAL PAID-UP. . . . « £259,545 0 0 
FIRE FUND . . . «© « « 400,000 0 0 
RESERVE FUND . . . - 600,000 0 0 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ° 99,601 19 6 


LIFE FUNDS . . . . -  « 2,103,803 110 


£3,492,950 1 4 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 
W6l. 6 6 6 ee wg £785,645 
1866. 2. © +6 «© «© « «© 1,254,277 
71. 6 ee ww ww 2,196,972 
1876. 2 «© «© «© «© « « 8,492,950 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 

“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance Sheets.” 

JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 














